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Recreation Department of The Christian Union 


Information and printed matter concerning any Railway or Steamship line in the world; any Hotel in the world ; any Pleasure 
or Health Resort in the world; any Tour to any part of the world ; or suggestions for planning a Vacation anywhere in the world, 
will be sent on request, without charge, by the Recreation Department, The Christian Union, Clinton Hall, Astor Place, N. Y. 


Pamphlets and Books Received 


A copy of any one will be sent on request, without 
charge, by the Recreation Department, The Chris- 
tian Union, Clinton Hall, Astor Place, New York 
City. 

Berkshire Hills, Ye Olde. Through the Housatonic 
Valley. Issued by the Housatonic Railroad. 

Devon, Pa. The Devon Inn and its Historic Sur- 
roundings. Summer Rambles over Hill and Dale. 

Midsummer Voyage on Northern Seas. Detroit 
and Cleveland Steam Navigation Company. 

Minneapolis, Minn. A Description of the Seventh 
Annual Industrial Exposition. Opens August 
31, closes September 24. 

Montreal, Canada. The Windsor, Summer and 
Winter Attractions of. 

Niagara Falls, N. Y., Two Days at. What I can 
see and What it will Cost. Issued by the New 
York Central and Hudson River Railroad. 

Two to Fifteen Days’ Pleasure Tours on the New 
York Central and Hudson River Railroad. 


Utah 

The land of sunshine and flowers—rich also in min- 
eral and agricultural resources—is best reached by 
the Rio Grande Western Railway. See that your 
excursion tickets read both ways via that road, 
which offers choice of three distinct routes and the 
most magnificent railroad scenery inthe world. Send 
26 cents to J. H. Bennett. Salt Lake City, for copy 

illustrated book, “ Utah, a Peep into the Moun- 
tain-Walled Treasury of the Gods.’ 


Appletons’ Guide-Books 


Appletons’ Hand-Book of American Summer 
Resorts. With Maps, Illustrations, Table of Rail- 
road Fares, etc. New edition, revised to date. so 
cents. At all bookstores. 

Appletons’ Canadian Guide-Book. Parr II., 
WESTERN CANADA—1. &., From OTTAWA AND 
MONTREAL TO THE Paciric OcgaNn. (A compan- 
ion volume to Part I., Eastern CANADA.) With 
numerous Maps and Illustrations. By Ernest INGER- 
SOLL. Flexible cloth, $1.25. At all bookstores. 

Appletons’ General Guide to the United 
States. With numerous Maps and _IIlustrations. 
New edition, revised to date. 12mo. Flexible mo 
rocco, with tuck, $2.50. Part I., separately, New 
ENGLAND AND Mippie STATES AND CANADA, 
cloth, $1.25. Part II., SourHern anp WEsTERN 
‘States, cloth, $1.25. At all bookstores. 


TOUR 


LAND.—A select party will sail in Jannary 
BY DIRECT STEAMER TO EGYPT. Posi- 
tuvely best oppestunity ever offered. 

H. GAZE & SONS, 113 Broadway, New Yok. 


THE MOUNTAINS 


for September 


If you are looking for a fall resort let the Recreation 
Department furnish you printed matter describing any 
section you may wish to know of. No expense to you 


is involved. 


Recreation Department, The Christian Union, New York 


The Glen Springs, W atkins, N.Y. 


Under the medical management of experienced physicians. Equipped with all the most 
approved therapeutic appliances, including 7urhish, Russian, Electric, Salt,and [ron 
Baths. Massage, Swedish Movements, and all forms of Electricity. 


Valuable Mineral Springs—Salt, Iron, and lodine Waters 


Climate dry, mild, and equable. No malaria. 


Surrounded by Pine Forests. Half mile of 


broad board walk. Beautiful views, overlooking thirty miles of Seneca Lake. Picturesque 
walks and drives. All modern improvements. Lawn-Tennis Courts. Bowling Alleys. Glass 
Solarium 250 feet long. Cuisine unsurpassed. Consumptives, Epileptics, and persons suffer- 
ing from any form of ny are not received.. No contagious or offensive forms of disease 


admitted. Send for illu:trated pamphlet. 


WM. E. LEFFINGWELL, Manager. 


COLORADO. 


rae HOTEL METROPOLE 


DENVER 
Absolutely Fireproof. European Plap. 


20 ROOMS AT %1.50 
30 ROOMS AT $2.00 
20 ROOMS AT $2.50 
20 ROOMS AT 83.00 
60 ROOMS AT $3.50 


PER DAY AND UPWARD 


Famed for the elegance of its appointments and excel- 
lence of its cuisine and service. Restaurant and Café, a la 
carte. Private ~~ ~wem with service of Royal Wor- 
cester, Delinier, Redon, Copeland, Royal Vienna, and 
Haviland wares. System ot sanitation the most perfect in 


THE H.C. BROWN 


PALACE HOTEL 


DENVER 
Absolutely Fireproof. American Plan. 
100 ROOMS AT 83.00 
100 ROOMS AT 84.00 
100 ROOMS AT 84.50 
100 ROOMS AT 85.00 


PER DAY AND UPWARD 


Every room of the 400 facing the broad streets encir- 
cling the building. Furnished in exquisite taste. System 
sanitation as pertect as that of the Metropole. Banquet 
Hall, Public and Private Dining-Rooms and Kitchen on 
the eighth and ninth floors, overlooking the range of the 


existence. Rocky Mountains for nearly three hundred miles. 
W. H. RUSH. W. H. BUSH. 
UTTO KAPPLER. N. MAXCY TABOR. 
Colorado New Hampshire 
COLORADO SPRINGS, Colo.: The Antlers GLEN HOUSE 


ustrated book, descri t 


EUROPEAN HOTELS 


Italy 


Hotel Aurora, Riva Degli Schiavoni, 


Venice, long and favorably known by Americans, has 
been enlarged and refitted. It offers well-warmed and 
sunny rooms for the winter, and at all seasons a position 
unequaled, excellent table, and willing service. Terms 
are moderate and include servants’ fees. 


AMERICAN HOTELS ano SUMMER 
RESORTS 


California 


HOTEL RAMONA 


Overlooking the beautiful little city of San Luis Obispo, 
California. Pamphlets free. H. W. LAKE, Manager. 


Massachusetts 


GREEN MOUNTAIN FALLS, COLORADO 


Illustrated paper describing Green Mt. Falls in the Heart 
of the Rockies sent free. Address I. J. WOODWORTH. 


New Hampshire 


IN SEPTEMBER 


The White Mountain Region 


is in its most attractive condition. “ The 
Moosilauke,” at Breezy Point, seventeen hun- 
dred feet elevation, is a @EMi of a hotel. 
Charmingly located. Fine Cuisine. Beautiful 
walks and drives. LOW TARIFF. 
For rates and reservations address 
JOHN F. THAYER, Manager, 
Breezy Point, N. H. 


The 


American House 


BOSTON, MASS. 


AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN 
SYSTEMS 


Five minutes’ walk to all Northern Stations 


SEPTEMBER AT 


HOLDERNESS, N. H. 


Is the most delightful Month of the Year. 
The views from ‘the Asquam House and Annex on 
Shepard Hill, with the ever-changin cage and cloud 
effects on the mountains and hills and th uam Lakes 
below, are the most interesting in the White Mountains, 
Special rates for September an tober. 

for illustrated book. LEON H. CILLEY. 


WHITE MOUNTAINS, N. H. 
Opens Saturday, June 25 


CHARLES R. MILLIKEN, - _ Proprietor 


New York 


Blue Mountain House 


Blue Mountain Lake, N. Y. Tyiter M. Merwin 
Prop. Rates reduced for Sept. and Oct. Finest view of 
Lakes and Mountains inthe Adirondacks. Sept. and Oct. 
the best months to visit the Adirondacks. Send for circular. 


Highland Pines Sanitarium 


A restful home among the hillside pines for treatment of 
chronic invalids. Elevation, 1,400 feet. Beautiful sce 
from pares, New building, convenient to the city. A 
dress Dr. MARK S. PURDY, Corning, N. Y. 


HEALTH! REST! 


The Jackson Sanatorium 


Under the onal care of experienced ph offers 
exceptional advantages and attractions to those are 
king health or rest. ’ 
tion in the midst of a woodland park quetiocting 
J — Valley, unsurpassed for healthfulness 
uty. 
On line Delaware, Lackawanna, and Western R. R. 
between New York and Buffalo. 
For illustrated pamphlet, testimonials, etc., address 


J. ARTHUR JACKSON, Sec’y, 
Dansville, Livingston Co., N. ¥. 
(Formerly Jackson & Leffingwell.) 
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Terms 


The Christian Union | (Fr 
is a weekly Family Paper, 
containing this week forty 

es. The subscription price 
Three Dollars a year, pay- 
able in advance. 


is Prepaid by 
the publishers for all subscrip- 


tions in the United States, Can- 
ada, and Mexico. Forall other 
countries in the Postal Union 
add $1.04 for Postage 5 for 
South Africa, add $2. 


A Family Paper 


The Christian Uniori CoLawsonValentine First President 
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back.” —E. E> HA 


HE CHRISTIAN UNION 
is peculiarly and emphati- 
cally a Paper of To-day. It 
deals with current topics, 

discusses questions as they arise, pre- 
sents and interprets the news as it 
happens. Its programme for the 
coming year must, therefore, be on 
broad, general lines, subject to con- 
stant change and improvement. It 
will include timely articles on all sig- 
nificant movements—industrial, civic, 
educational, philanthropic, moral, re- 
AGE | ligious. Such topics will be discussed 
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Letters should be addressed: |» 
THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 


Entered as second-class matter in the New York Post-office. 


Benton, Agnes Repplier, Olive 
Thorne Miller, and Mrs. M. E. Sang- 
ster. Special illustrated numbers are 
issued frequently. Those to appear 
before January 1 are the Kindergarten 
Number, the Thanksgiving Number, 


Clinton Hall, Astor Place, the Book Annual, the Christmas 
New York. Number, and the Columbian Nuaber. 
New York TR AVEL NOVA SCOTIA 


Dr. Strong’s Sanitarium 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


A popular resort for health, change, rest, or recreation 
all the year. Elevator, electric bells, steam n fire- 
places, sun-parlor and promenade on the —— Suites of 
rooms with private baths. Croquet, Lawn-tennis, etc. 
Ma e, E all baths and all remedial 
New Turkish a ussian Baths never surp 
Oriental completeness. Send for Niustrated 


AKE GEORGE — Brookdale Farm. j00 
acres of lawn, orchard, and forest. Most beautiful 
location. Fine boating, fishing, driving. House modern, 
accommodating 80; no bar; no on Sunday. Terms, 
$10 to $12 per wee Booklet sen 
J. J. Wi LSON, Silver Bay, N. Y. 


Oregon 


Pp? RTLAND, OR.—THE PORTLAND. One 
of the most oqmolets and a hotels in this 
country; American p 83. 90 per and upward, 
LELAND, Manager. 


Pennsylvania 


ELAWARE WATER GAP, Pa. 
dale’s Farm House. n from May till > 
vember. Fresh milk and vegetables from farm. 
rooms; shady lawns ; livery. E. T. CROASDALE 


HOUSE, Delaware Water Gap, Pa. 
Situated on the mountain , near the station, 
post-office, and all points of ingerest, First accom- 
modations at moderate rates. Send for circular. A 
Mrs. THEO. HAUSER & SON, 


ESTABLISHED 18<so 


INMAN LINE 


SAILINGS WEEKLY BETWEEN 
New York, Queenstown, and Liverpool 


United States and Royal Mail Steamers 
“City of Paris” avd “City of New York” 
10,500 TONS EACH. 
City of Berlin, 5,491 Tons. 
City of Chester, 4,770 Tons. 


These Magnificent Vessels are amongst the 
largest and fastest in the world, and are well known for 
me pegularity and rapidity of their passage across 

antic 


where the motion is least perceptible. - Ladies’ and Gen- 
tlemen’s ng and Smoke Rooms, Pianos, Libraries, 
Barber’s 5 Rat -rooms, etc. te», provided. All these 


Steamers tt c Light, and Ser- 
vice, Table, and +- are unsur- 


Round-trip Tickets issued at reduced rates, and 
the return portion is available, if desired, by the Red Star 
cane some Antwerp to New York or rhila- 


a 
Tons RATES and circulars giving full information, 
apply to 


INTERNATIONAL NAVIGATION COMPANY 
GENERAL AGENTS 


6 Bow.inc Green, New York. 
307 Wa.nurt Srt., Philadelphia. 
32 Soutnu CLarx Sr., Chicago. 


The fast and commodious steamers of the Yarmouth S. S. 
Co. | Lewis Wharf, Boston, for Yarmou 

, eve uesday and Fyiday at 12 M., connecting at 
oe hy all paris of a Scotia: returning, leave 
Yarmouth every Wednesday andl Saturday evening after 
the arrival of the train from For tickets, 
staterooms ull information, apply to 

J. F. SPINNEY, Agent, Lewis Wharf, Boston. 


Sargent's Rotary Book-Cases 


BALL BEARING 


adapted to every 
requirement. 
Homes, Library, 


“CENTURY” 
DICTIONARY. 


SARGENT MFG. CO. 
Either 814 Broadway, New York, or 
The Christian Union. Muskegon, Mich. 


We make cases (an 
A 
special cases for 
jplllustrated cata- 
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Solid Silver 


Exclusively. 


TRADE 


Wultinc Co. 


SILVERSMITHS, 
Union Square & 16th St., 
NEW YORK. | 


AND THE QUESTION 


“IS IT SILVER OR IS IT PLATED?" 


CONCERNING A GIFT 
BEARING OUR 


TRADE-MARK. 


WE MAKE SOLID SILVER ONLY, 
AND OF BUT 


ONE GRADE—THAT OF STERLING, 19.2.5. FINE ; 


THEREFORE PURCHASERS SECURE ENTIRE 


FREEDOM FROM FALSE IMPRESSIONS, 


IS NEVER RAISED 


‘*We are advertised by our loving friends.”’ 
GIVE THE BABY 


Mellin’s Food 


If you wish your infant to be well nourished, 
healthy, bright, and active, and to grow up 
happy, robust, and vigorous. : 


Convalescents, Dyspeptics, and the Aged is 


MELLIN’S FOOD 
For Infants and Invalids. 


Our book for the instruction of mothers, 


“The Care-and Feeding of Infants” 


will be mailed free to any address upon 


‘*Another Mellin’s Food Boy.’’ request. 
HENRY HAWTHORNE SMITH, 
Oakland, - - - Cal. DOLIBER-GOODALE Co., 


At 5 months. BOSTON, MASS. 


The BEST FOOD for Hand-fed Infants, Invalids, 


IZAAK WALTON TOLD HIS READERS 
» TO “STUDY TO BE QUIET.” WE TELL 
READERS TO 


 STUDY== COMFORT ABLE. 


DURING WARM WEATHER 


HALF-HOSE. 

3 TRADE 

DESCRIPTIVE PRICE-LIST To any aooress. SHAW STOCKING CO., Lowell, Mass. 
00 each; 

$I () () Pocme to averaging “Swords. Som tors 

00 and receive a gross of the new “ Poet’s” Pen and a combination Rub- 


ber Penholder. Write name and ee n separate sheet. Send poems before Jan. 1,’98%. Awards made by 
competent judges s00n after, Circulars. The Esterbrook Steel Pen Co., 26 John St., N. ¥. 


00! PRIZES FOR POEMS on ESTERBROOK'S } PENS. 


Lhausiion 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


Overworked men and women, the 
nervous, weak, and debilitated, will 
find in the Acid Phosphate a most 
agreeable, grateful, and harmless 
stimulant, giving renewed strenrth 
and vigor to the entire system. 

Descriptive pamphlet free. 

Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 

Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


94 delay in trying 
Don t Ridge’s Food as 
a diet for the little ones. Its 
effect is marvelous. It pro- 
duces good flesh with plenty 
of bone and muscle. In cans, 


and upward. “Healthful Hi Hints’’ 
OOLRICH & CO. 


Armour’s 
Extract. 


45 lbs. of lean Beef required to 
make one pound of Armour’s 
Extract of Beef. There are many 
ways of using Armour’s Extract. 
Our little Cook Book explains 
several. We mail it free. 


Armour & Company 
Chicago. 
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The Outlook 


A)HE cholera epidemic has spread the past 
Hi week from Russia to the Atlantic sea- 
board. Hamburg, Antwerp, Havre, Ber- 
lin, and other towns of Western Europe 
have had so many deaths as to make the 
) situation, if not alarming, at least se- 
rious. In Hamburg there are now at least five hundred 
cases. Imperfect quarantine examination has permitted 
some infected passengers to enter England, and there have 
been at least two cholera deaths in London. The signifi- 
cance of these facts to this country has not been lost sight 
of. The authorities of all our ports are straining every 
nerve to keep the dreaded visitor out. In New York, in 
particular, such elaborate precautions have been taken that 
there is general confidence in the result. The fact that 
the disease is almost certain to declare itself within five 
days of the infection gives American quarantine officers ‘an 
advantage in dealing with the matter that is of great value, 
as the ships entering our ports from abroad have been 
more than five days at sea. Still there is danger of lurk- 
ing infection in immigrants’ baggage, cargoes of rags, and 
the like, and fumigation and examination cannot be too 
thorough. Especially should a close watch be kept 
on immigrants coming through Canada, the port 
regulations of which country are in some cases 
notoriously inefficient. The course of this epidemic has 
been much the same as in the terrible visitations of 1832, 
1849, and 1853, these dates representing the extreme 
western prevalence of the disease. Beginning in the far 
east cholera has always advanced by way of Persia and 
Russia to the Atlantic, thence to England and America. 
This year, as we have previously stated, there have been 
from two to three thousand deaths a day in Russia, Persia has 
been almost devastated, and Paris has had a light epidemic 
of what its doctors were pleased to call “cholerine.” The 
London “ Lancet,” perhaps the most conservative medical 
journal in the world, months ago pointed out the likelihood 
of the further spreading of the disease, and we then quoted 
its warning to our readers. In every case where the 
epidemic has obtained a footing in America it has been 
possible to trace its beginning to negligence in quarantine 
inspection. The warning contained in this fact, the im- 
proved methods of inspection now in vogue, and the better 
hygienic condition of the people make the probability of 
a general epidemic slight, though it is quite likely a few 
cases may reach our coast. A careful diet, pure water, 
clean surroundings, abstinence from alcohol, and freedom 
from overwork, worry, and fear, are the best preventives. 

Never has the necessity of a high degree of efficiency in 
those in charge of the health and sanitary conditions of 
this city been more urgent than at this moment, when this 
grim specter, cholera, threatens us from beyond the 
water. There is, therefore, every reason that the public 


should look with indignation upon the present attempt to 
make the Board of Health of New York City a partisan 
political body. In the past the Board has had the invaluable 


aid of a consulting medical board made up of men of emi- 
nence in the profession. It has also been, measurably, at 
least, free from the political intrigue that has been so 
marked in our Excise and Police Boards. Lately, however, 
a president of the Board of Health has been appointed 
who, if we may believe the statement of the City Reform 
Club, “possesses greater pliability as a politician than ability 
as an executive.” The result has been the resignation of 
Doctors Janeway, Prudden, Jacobi, and other physicians 
of ability from the consulting board. Moreover, the resig- 
nation of the Sanitary Superintendent, Dr. W. A. Ewen, 
was demanded, and—we quote again from the circular of 
the City Reform Club—the following language was 
addressed to him by President Wilson, of the Board: “ You 
have been careful, judicious, and prudent always, but the 
pressure for your place is so strong that I am unable to 
withstand it, and you must hand me your resignation or I 
must get out myself.” Still other appointments and 
removals were made upon the same principle—or rather 
lack of principle. It is to be regretted that the City 
Reform Club, in calling attention to this matter, has, by a 
quite natural error, weakened the cause in which all good 
citizens must join by quoting from the New York “ Medi- 
cal Journal ” a statistical indictment in regard to the health 
of this as compared with other cities. The article was full 
of serious blunders, and the “ Medical Journal,” in printing 
a letter of correction from the Health Board, honorably 
admits that it was misinformed. The fact is, that in past 
years the Health Board has been eminently efficient and 
well conducted. This is all the stronger reason why the 
record of the past should be maintained by the methods of 
the past. Such acts as we have cited are inconsistent with 
the future usefulness of the Board. In view of the impor- 
tance of the matter to public health and security they must 
be characterized as nothing less than criminal. 
B 

Chancellor McGill’s decision in the injunction suit 
brought by the Attorney General of New Jersey against 
the Reading Combination holds fast to the common law 
doctrines for the protection of the public against conspir- 
acies to raise prices. ‘“ Corporate bodies that engage in 
public occupations,” it says, “are created by the State 
upon the hypothesis that they will be a public benefit. 
When therefore it appears that such a corporation, un- 
mindful of its plain duty, acts prejudicially to the public, 
it uses its powers in a manner not contemplated by the law 
which confers them.” The leasing of the New Jersey Cen- 
tral by the Port Reading railroad was not only “ultra vires ” 
in that the power to make such a lease was never specifically 
granted by the legislature, but was “also void on the 
ground of public policy in that it tended to the creation of 
a monopoly, by stifling competition between the contracting 
corporations, and thereby to increase the price of anthracite 
coal to the inhabitants of the State. The answers deny that 
either the Philadelphia and Reading or the Central owns any 
coal lands, or produces or deals in coal. Thatis true; but 
at the same time it is admitted that the Reading owns a 
majority of the capital stock of the Reading Coal and Iron 
Company, and that the Central owns a majority of the 
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capital stock of the Lehigh and Wilkesbarre Coal Com- 
pany. What is this but disguise and evasion? To say 
that these conditions do not tend to a disastrous monopoly 
in coal would be an insult to intelligence. It is possible 
that such a monopoly may be used as the defendants sug- 
gest, to introduce economies and cheapen coal, but it 
does violence to our knowledge of human nature to expect 
such a result.” In conclusion the Chancellor says: “ The 
commodity in which these companies deal is a necessary 
of life in this State. It is the principal fuel of its homes 
and factories. The slightest increase in its price is felt by 
a population of hundreds of thousands of persons, for 
their necessity compels them to pay that increase. If once 
a complete monopoly be established by the destruction of 
competition, whether that be through lease or co-operation, 
the promoters and sharers in it may have whatever price 
their cupidity suggests. The disaster which will follow 
cannot be measured. It will permeate the entire commu- 
nity, leaving in its trail murmurs of discontent with a Gov- 
ernment which will tolerate it, and all the other evil effects 
of oppression.” 

This decision, unless reversed by a higher court, in- 
volves the setting aside of the New Jersey Central lease 
and an order that that corporation shall resume the man- 
agement of its own property. How much this will help the 
public is perhaps best stated in the words of President 
McLeod, of the Reading: 

“ This [decision] cannot have the effect of changing or disarranging 
our traffic arrangements in any way. These arrangements are so 
obviously advantageous to both parties that neither could afford to 
interrupt or change them. The only difference will be that the busi- 
ness will be conducted under the immediate direction of Mr. Maxwell, 
as President of the Central, instead of the Port Reading. It will not 
affect the coal trade either. The Philadelphia and Reading Coal and 
Iron Company controls the output of the coal companies, and of most 
of the individual operators on all three lines, by contracts in Penn- 
sylvania, which it is authorized by law and its charter to make, and 
will continue in the future its business of putting its coal on the 
markets at as fair prices as it is able to secure. I am aware of no 
obligation under its charter to sell coal at a loss anywhere, nor to sell 
coal in New Jersey at any price.” 


The wrath of President McLeod is not likely, however, to 
extend to the point of refusing to sell coal in New Jersey 
at any price. On the very day the Chancellor’s decision 
was rendered the agents of the anthracite coal companies 
met and again advanced eastern prices from ten to twenty- 
five cents a ton, and western prices twenty-five to thirty 
cents a ton. President McLeod, according to the “ Trib- 
une,” was in favor of a greater advance, but the more 
moderate party prevailed. The September prices just 
fixed compare with the opening prices last year and year 
before as follows (we quote from the “ Evening Post’s” 


report) : 


Sept., 1892 1891 1890 
con se $4.40 3.60 3-50 
00s 4-75 3-75 3-50 


The question is, Shall the State or shall this combination 
determine what is a fair price at which coal shall be trans- 
ported and sold? 

Whatever honest differences of opinion there may be 
concerning the relations of labor and capital, it will not do 
to brush away the recent disturbances at Homestead and 
Buffalo as merely local outbreaks of anarchy which can be 
suppressed by force. Now that the riotous disorder of 
these outbreaks has been suppressed as it ought to have 
been, is the time to consider the fundamental causes of the 
trouble. There have been two recent utterances on the 
labor problem which are significant, as they both come 
from men of property who have large active business 
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interests. The “‘ Cosmopolitan Magazine ” for September 
contains an article by the proprietor of the magazine, Mr. 
John Brisben Walker, in which the recent labor disturb- 
ances are discussed. In some striking paragraphs, which 
we reprint in another column, Mr. Walker argues for State 
control of the railway and the telegraph, and for compulsory 
arbitration. While Mr. Walker’s views are certainly radical, 
he cannot be waved away as a mere theorist or fanatic. 
He has been too successful a man of affairs not to deserve 
respectful attention from men of affairs. The second 
utterance which has attracted our attention is that of Mr. 
Erastus Wiman, who is well known himself as a capitalist 
and successful business man. At a public meeting held 
last Sunday at the Prohibition Park on Staten Island Mr. 
Wiman is reported to have spoken as follows : 

The most marked of the great economic changes which are taking 
place in this wonderful country is the daily formation of combinations 
of capital and industry. They, and not the combinations of working- 
men, form the real danger to the community. What more dangerous 
thing has there been lately than the consolidation of the coal interests ? 
I undertake to say that about nine-tenths of the coal lands east of the 
Allegheny Mountains are controlled by about half a dozen men. That 
half-dozen men could starve New York next winter if they chose. 
They have struck a blow at every industry that makes wealth. .. . By 
controling the fuel necessary to make steam they control everything 
requiring steam. Who will say that these are not the strikers most to 
be feared ?” 

The point is not whether the conclusions of Mr. Wiman 
and Mr. Walker are reasonable and beyond criticism, but 
whether capital and corporations can be subjected to ques- 
tion without drawing upon the questioner the accusation of 
being an enemy to society. The discussion of the labor 
problem in all its aspects, by men who have proved their 
ability to create and preserve property, is of great value, 
and every reasonable man, whether he agrees with the 
opinions of such men or not, will at least give their 
opinions a considerate hearing. 

The Northwestern States have long since determined 
that the State must fix transportation rates, and we have the 
authority of Ex-President Stickney, of the Chicago, St. Paul 
and Kansas City Railroad, in his new work on “ The Rail- 
way Problem,” that not once has a legislature or commission 
established a rate that would not have been fairly remun- 
erative to the companies if strictly complied with. The 
Southwestern States are following the example of the 
Northwest, and Texas a year ago established a railway 
commission empowered to fix rates. The railways, how- 
ever, have contested the findings of the Texas commission 
and have managed to get the case before the federal 
courts by having bond-holders outside of the State bring an 
injunction suit, and the Circuit Court judge at Dallas, last 
week, rendered a decision in favor of the railroads, on the 
ground that the railroad officials alleged that the rates were 
so low as to be confiscatory, and that these officials are “ re- 
spectable gentlemen of high character who would not and 
could not make a false statement.” When it is remembered 
that railway officials of high character alleged that the Pot- 
ter Law in Wisconsin would reduce gross.earnings twenty- 
eight per cent. while the possible reduction did not exceed 
two and a half per cent., and alleged that the last Iowa 
rates were confiscatory while railway revenues actually in- 
creased under them, it is difficult not to sympathize with 
the people of Texas in their indignation against this decis- 
ion. The State will, of course, appeal to the Supreme 
Court, which, in spite of recent appointees who seem favor- 
able to the railroads, may revert to its position in the Wis- 
consin cases in 1876, when, in speaking of the power of the 
legislature to fix rates, the Court held : 

“We know that this is a power which may be abused, but that is 
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no argument against its existence. For protection against abuses by 
legislatures the people must resort to the polls, not to the courts.” 
However, the very fact that the railroads can appeal to the 
federal courts against rates that are really confiscatory is an 
additional reason why New Jersey and Pennsylvania should 
establish commissions having other powers than the assess- 
ment of taxes as in New Jersey, or the mere collection of 
statistics as in Pennsylvania. 

The appointment of a receiver for the Iron Hall is an 
event of National importance. This order, which had its 
origin in Indiana several years ago, has extended in all 
directions, its strength in the East being illustrated by the 
fact that Philadelphia alone contains sixty-two branches 
and sisterhoods, embracing a membership of 8,000, while 
in Massachusetts its membership is 47,000. In Massa- 
chusetts the workings of this order have been frequently 
exposed. To each person admitted into membership 
was promised the payment of $1,000 at the end of seven 
years if he regularly met assessments aggregating not 
to exceed $50 a year. It was claimed that the interest 
on the sums paid in, together with the profits upon 
those who would pay assessments for a while and then 
stop payment, forfeiting their rights, would enable the 
organization to keep on doing business indefinitely. Pay 
us $350, it said, and at the end of seven years we will pay 
you $1,000. The fact that up to the present time the 
order has taken in enough new victims to enable it to 
pay what it promised to those who entered it at the 
first has not only tremendously extended its own op- 
erations but has given rise to a great many other similar 
organizations, most of which made more preposterous 
promises than the original order. In Massachusetts in 
1890 there were fifty-six assessment endowment corpora- 
tions, each holding out the alluring bait of large payments 
for small sums put in. The shortest endowment term in 
any of these was six months. What were known as “ Nu- 
merical Bond Investment Companies” were organized, in 
which bonds for five hundred dollars and one thousand 
dollars were redeemed in the order of their numbers, the 
early holders taking their money and stepping out and the 
later comers trying to get in new members so that they in 
turn might receive this magical profit on their invest- 
ment. 

& 


In these orders the same passions were appealed to 
as by the Louisiana Lottery, with this difference: the 
lottery promised to pay out one dollar for every two 
dollars it received, and paid it, the Numerical Bond 
Investment Companies promised three dollars return 
for every dollar invested and didn’t pay it. The officers 
of many of these companies paid themselves the most 
extravagant salaries. The Chaplain of the Order of 
the Golden Lion testified before Justice Allen, of the 
Massachusetts Supreme Court, that his salary was $7,500 
a year, and that his services consisted in the offering of a 
prayer at each supreme session of the Golden Lion, which 
took place once in two years. This of course is an 
extreme illustration, for some of these orders have no 
doubt been managed honestly. The Iron Hall is the one 
which had the greatest amount of public confidence. Its 


officers still claim that it is solvent, and a great many of 
the local branches seem determined to reorganize the order, 
yet the appointment of a receiver will without doubt 
shatter public confidence to such extent as to make the 
taking in of new members a very difficult operation. In 
Massachusetts alone its liabilities are $47,000,000, to be 
paid in rapidly increasing sums during the next twelve 
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years, less than two millions to be paid this year and more 
than twelve millions to be paid in 1898. A bill was passed 
by the Massachusetts Legislature of 1890 forbidding the 
formation of more of these endowment associations. The 
collapse of the Iron Hall will lead to similar legislation in 
other States. Savings banks and insurance companies, by 
the consent of every one except the disciples of Herbert 
Spencer and Professor Sumner, ought to be placed under 
rigid public control. These orders profess to be both 
insurance companies and savings banks, and the fact that 
they do not and cannot fulfill the obligations of either is 
the more reason why State officers should protect the pub- 
lic against them. 


The New York “ Tribune” has published an American 
“ Peerage.” The volume is a list of American millionaires, 
tracing not the genealogy of the men but of their millions. 
Appropriately bound in a yellow paper cover, and profusely 
decorated with advertisements, it sells for a quarter, and 
thus the American “ Peerage” is much cheaper than its 
English prototype. The “ Tribune” finds that there are 
four thousand and forty-seven millionaires in the country. 
Every State in the Union can boast of at least one or two, 
except South Dakota, and the “ Tribune ” assures us that 
“ this great and thriving State will in due time” be able 
to hold up its head among its sister commonwealths. New 
York, of course, heads the list. New York City alone con- 
tains one thousand one hundred and three men reputed 
to be worth from one to one hundred and fifty millions. 
In comparison with this the States in which the anti- 
bellum aristocracy resided sink into insignificance. Proud 
old South Carolina has but nine millionaires, and the 
richest of these is rated at but three million dollars. Were 
his fortune invested in homes of the average comfort, only 
a little over two thousand families would be paying to him 
that part of their earnings which goes for house-rent. 
If South Carolina’s millionaire lived in New York City 
he would probably not be known. Mississippi has but 
two millionaires, Texas is much the richest of the 
seceding States, having fifty-seven. Al) of the seceding 
States together, however, have but one hundred and 
eighty-six. Not only is it true, as we have previously 
stated, that the real estate in this city is worth as 
much as all the real estate between the Potomac and 
the Rio Grande, but, according to the “ Tribune’s” report, 
the one thousand millionaires of this city could now buy 
out all the property in the old slave-holding States, and 
evict the inhabitants by the process of their own laws. 
That the “ Tribune” should publish this exhibit of the 
concentration of wealth in this country is the more pleas- 
ing because the “ Tribune” is the journal which once be- 
labored The Christian Union for defending Mr. Thomas 
G. Shearman’s first estimate, that one hundred thousand 
men hold half the wealth in the country. We never assumed 
the existence of above twenty-five hundred millionaires. If 
there are four thousand millionaires, asthe “ Tribune” states, 
our error was on the side of underestimate. “ No distortion 
of figures is possible,” said the “ Tribune,” “ which will make 
it appear that any small number of individuals, 100,000 or 
less, can own as much or get the lion’s share of the income 
from as much as one eighth of the acreage in farms.” The 
“ Tribune’s”” present figures show that 4,000 individuals 
own the equivalent of eight eighths of the acreage in farms. 
Whether the figures are distorted or not the “ Tribune” 
can best determine. i 

Although the courts have refused to sustain the will by 
which the late Mr. Tilden provided munificently for the 
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founding of a fine library in this city, the voluntary act of 
one of the heirs at law has made it possible for New 
York to profit, though in a much less degree than Mr, 
‘Tilden had expected, by his gift. The question now is, 
How shall the income of the fund, which it is thought will 
yield annually about eighty thousand dollars, be applied to 
the best advantage? This question is discussed ably and 
in detail in the current issue of “ Scribner’s Magazine,” by 
Mr. John Bigelow, one of the trustees of the original will. 
He argues conclusively, it seems to us, that the city will 
miss a golden opportunity if it does not supplement Mr. 
Tilden’s gift from its own treasury. Mr. Bigelow justly 
says, ‘‘Were any public-spirited citizen to address the 
Mayor and Commonalty of the city of New York a prop- 
osition to secure to it the income of two or three millions 
of dollars for the equipment and operating of a free library 
within its borders on the single condition that they would 
provide for it a suitable repository, it is difficult to conceive 
of anyone hesitating about the acceptance of it.” Yet this 
is precisely the opportunity now offered, and we heartily 
concur in urging the desirability of thus vastly increasing 
the good to be derived from the proposed library. As to 
Mr. Bigelow’s suggestions in regard to site—he thinks that 
the site now occupied by the old reservoir adjoining Bryant 
Park could be utilized to advantage—and the elaborate 
plans presented by him for the erection of the building 
and brought before the eye by excellent illustrations, we 
need only say that these are matters of detail to be con- 
sidered and acted upon at the right time by the trustees 
and the city. The main point is that which we have 
already stated and approved. If the city of New Yor’: 
should decline to accept this opportunity, Mr. Bigelow 
makes the suggestions that either the trustees consolidate 
the proposed library with one or more of the libraries in 
existence here, or that, if any independent library is deter- 
mined on, it should concentrate its resources on a limited 
range of subjects, selected so as to supplement the well 
known deficiencies of our present libraries. This also is 
sensible advice; and there is little doubt that if the 
municipal authorities shall fail to appreciate the splendid 
opportunity now before them the trustees will recognize 
the justice of Mr. Bigelow’s arguments. 


The agitation in favor of scientifically improving the 
‘country roads of the United States ought to receive a new 
impetus from the session of the Missouri State Road 
Improvement Convention, which has just been held at 
Chillicothe, in that State. If it were not that the agricul- 
turists of this country, as a class, are behind the times in 
their use of modern methods, it would be a matter of sur- 
‘prise that road improvement has not been more greatly 
‘championed by the farmers. In those suburban communi- 
ties where driving for pleasure is cultivated roads have 
reached a high state of perfection, and yet farmers in the 
less thickly settled districts have been content to haul 
their products through sand and mud that have swallowed 
up more of their profits than they imagined, At the 
Missouri Convention the road laws of the State and 
problems of road construction were discussed, a com- 
mittee was appointed to prepare a report concerning a 
change in the road laws, and a paper on road-building 
was read by one of the professors at a scientific school of 
the State. In addition to this theoretical part of the 
Convention, there were comparative tests of broad and 
narrow wagon-tires, an exhibition of steel rollers on dirt 
and macadam roads, experimental excavation of earth- 
work, and an inspection of street-graders in operation. 
‘The time ought soon to come when every State, and every 
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county in each State, shall deal with the road question in 
some such thoroughgoing and practical fashion. 
& 


Mr. Frederick H. Wines, the Census Bureau’s special 
agent on pauperism and crime, has prepared a very elab- 
orate bulletin on “ Homicide in 1890.” Of the 82,000 
inmates of American prisons, 7,386 were charged with 
homicide. The negroes furnished three times their pro- 
portion of the homicides, and the Chinese, Mexicans, and 
Italians likewise made bad showings. Of course the 
Western States had more homicides than the Eastern, 
and the Southern than the Northern, but the difference 
between East and West is not marked until we get beyond 
Kansas and the Dakotas, and the difference between 
North and South is not marked until we get to South 
Carolina and the States along the Gulf. The bulletin 
appears to show that our immigrant population furnishes 
more homicides than our native whites, 44 per cent. of 
the criminals having at least one foreign-born parent. 
Inasmuch, however, as 37 % per cent. of our whole popula- 
tion have at least one foreign-born parent, we cannot boast 
that the air and soil of America are very unfavorable to 
this crime. Ina large measure the homicides belonged to 
the uneducated classes, in which the proportion of foreign 
born is exceptionally great. Exactly one-third could neither 
read nor write. In a country where the proportion of 
illiterates is but one in seven, this is a good showing for 
the moral influence of education. Married men are as 
conspicuous for their infrequency as educated ones. Though 
the average age of the homicides was thirty-four, one-half 
of them had never been married. More important, how- 
ever, from the standpoint of penology, is the fact that the 
States which have abolished the death penalty—Rhode 
Island, Michigan, Missouri, and Kansas—have not accu- 
mulated in their prisons perceptibly more homicides than 
their neighbors. For the State to refuse to kill even its 
worst criminals detracts almost as little from the security 
of life as from its sacredness. 


GENERAL News.—Under the rules of the British Parlia- 
ment when a member accepts office in the Ministry he is 
required to again stand before his constituency for re-elec- 
tion; during the past week Mr. Gladstone, Sir William 
Harcourt, and Sir John Morley have all been re-elected by 
their constituencies ; the chief interest has centered about 
the election of Mr. Morley, as it was rumored that there 
was danger of his defeat; in point of fact his majority was 
larger than in the general election. Mr. Labouchere 
having maintained with considerable acerbity that his not 
being included in the English Ministry was due to the 
Queen’s having personally overruled Mr. Gladstone in the 
matter, Mr. Gladstone has made public the statement that 
he is personally and in every way answerable for the exclu- | 
sion. The Amir of Afghanistan has appealed to the 
Indian Government to sustain him in resisting the contin- 
uous advances of Russia upon his territory ; the Amir says 
that the administration of his country’s affairs, as regards 
foreign relations, is in the hands of the British, and asks 
their advice as to his future course.——-General Deodoro 
da Fonseca, the leader of the Brazilian revolution which 
overthrew the Empire, died last week; reports from the 
interior of Brazil indicate that the condition of the prov- 
ince of Rio Grande do Sul continues to be almost that of 
anarchy, and that crimes of violence are fearfully preva- 
lent. The French forces are advancing into Dahomey, 
and have bombarded Whydah and other ports. By an 
explosion in the Parkslip coal mine near Bridgend, Wales, 
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on Friday of last week, nearly one hundred miners lost 
their lives; about fifty were rescued after hope had almost 


been given up. An electric search light has been 
established on the summit of Mount Washington which 


has been shown by experiment to be visible from Port- 
land, Me., a distance of about eighty-five miles ; messages 
were transmitted from Mount Washington to Portland by 
signal-flashing with the light, which was directed above 
Portland so that it was seen from that city at a point 
eighty miles high in the air and one hundred and ten miles 
from its source. Rumors that the Louisiana Lottery 
had obtained a charter from the Hawaiian Government in 
return for immense subsidies are denied by the Lottery 
Company. The New York Metropolitan Opera House 
was partly destroyed by fire on Saturday last; the loss is 
estimated at $200,000. The New York Aldermen have 
granted a franchise for the construction of trolley electri- 
cal roads in the upper part of the city, and the Mayor has 
concurred, despite the protest of press and citizens. 
The switchmen’s strike at Buffalo has been declared off, 
as the other unions of railway employees declined to 


join it. 
Hall Caine 


The English novelist whose portrait we add to our 
“cover series” this week lately expressed to an inter- 
viewer his willingness to serve still a ten-years’ apprentice- 
ship in fiction if thereby what recognition he might earn 
should be permanent. But for the author of “ The Deem- 
ster” and “ The Scapegoat ” the time of apprenticeship is 
surely past. What Mr. Caine’s time of growth and imma- 
ture effort really was may be learned from his own account, 
as written by him for our readers in this and next week’s 
issues of The Christian Union. It is not often granted to 
the reading public to see so fully and clearly into the lit- 
erary methods and intellectual development of a favorite 
author, and the strong interest thus evoked is enhanced by 
the delightful reminiscences of Rossetti and other literary 
friends around which the story is woven. 

Hall Caine is a man of the people. He is of mingled 
Manx and Cumbrian descent, and, says a recent English 
writer, “comes of the soil in a more literal sense perhaps 
than is true of any other notable man of letters.” In early 
associations a peasant, in acquirements a student and 
scholar, he combines the artistic literary taste of a trained 
writer with the closest personal knowledge of the scenes 
and people of which he: writes. Thus from the Isle of 
Man in his best known novels he has drawn a perfect 
wealth of new material in customs, traditions, superstitions, 
dialect—local color in every form. But this raw material 
he has treated with extreme delicacy of literary taste as 
well as with the somber power of passion. It has been 
truly said of ‘“ The Deemster ” that the spiritual grandeur 
of its conception and the tremendous nature of the forces 
engaged raise it to the region of tragic drama, and the same 
note is struck in ‘‘ The Bondsman” and “ The Scapegoat.” 
The racy but almost grim humor of the author is always sub- 
ordinated to this note. It was because there was jarring 
with this key in the preliminary and final “ machinery ” of 
“The Scapegoat” that Mr. Caine took the unusual course 
of entirely rewriting, with liberal excisions, those parts of 
that book. Mr. Caine’s real subject is always human suf- 
fering and human aspiration, and his true power comes 
from his faith in the nobility of the sacrifice of self to 
humanity. With this in mind one is not surprised to learn 
that he is a serious student of sociological movements, that 
he should be chosen on a commission to study the condi- 
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tion of the Russian Jews, or even that he should meditate 
as his greatest work a vivid and realistic Life of Christ. 

Among the younger English novelists Mr. Caine will 
naturally be compared with Stevenson and Barrie and 
Kipling, though perhaps he would come closer in classifi- 
cation to Thomas Hardy than to any one of these. It is 
certain that he has a more poetical and delicately romantic 
vein than Hardy, although he joins to this a distinct real- 
ism in description. Stevenson in his best and earlier 
work has a more marked individuality of style, Barrie a 
homelier simplicity which comes close to the popular heart 
with its humor and pathos, Kipling a more lightning-like 
flashing of character-traits in hard keen glances ; but in sus- 
tained power, in somber intensity and in dramatic vigor 
Hall Caine has no superior among the English novelists 
of his generation. 


A Margin of Silence 


The city man who goes to the country seeks a certain 
remoteness from villagers and people; he wants a margin 
of repose and silence about him. He is eager to get away 
from the unconscious but very real pressure of dense popu- 
lations ; to escape the noise, and tumult, and constant 
presence of mobs and crowds. There is a deep instinct 
in his soul which prompts him to seek quiet and solitude 
in order that he may recruit his depleted spiritual force. 
He has a sense of being submerged and lost; he craves 
the opportunity of returning to himself and recovering his 
individuality. 

Such a margin of silence and repose is the constant 
necessity of every thoughtful mind and every fruitful career. 
An active, creative man must be in the world, but can 
never be of it; he must keep it at a distance, and resist 
its approach as if it were a deadly enemy. To draw one’s 
inspiration from those deep springs which feed the soul 
in silent and hidden places, and then to give this inspira- 
tion to men through all the powers of activity and self- 
expression, is to live a whole, sound life; to attempt to 
draw one’s strength from the world is to run dry, and become 
a dusty, arid channel instead of a living stream. 

Many active, earnest men and women, in their eager- 
ness to serve and achieve, violate this fundamental law of 
deep living, and surrender to the world that which is not 
theirs to give. A margin of silence, repose and solitude must 
protect every life that steadfastly grows and expands; to 
live without it is to violate one of the sanctities of our nature. 
Out of the rush and tumult of the world one must often 
retire into the silence where God speaks with that still 
small voice never heard amid the uproar of mobs and 
cities. An hour of quiet, silence and solitude every day 
would save many a man from intellectual bankruptcy, and 
many a woman from nervous wreck. The physical need 
of repose is as great as the intellectual and spiritual need. 
The body craves its quiet hour no less than the mind and 
the soul; if the senses are always on the alert and the 
tension is never broken the nerves succumb, and the har- 
mony of a noble instrument is turned into a discord full of 
misery. The greater one’s work and power the deeper 
one’s need of privacy. The eloquent voice that has not 
the springs of a rich meditative life behind it soon 
becomes “sounding brass and a tinkling cymbal ;” the 
indefatigable teacher who does not take time to dip into 
the running streams of knowledge soon becomes dry and 
mechanical; the devoted mother who does not refresh and 
nourish herself by hours resolutely kept intact from the 
invasion of childish voices misses the unbroken and beau- 
tiful service which, rendered first to the body, becomes a 
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perpetual ministry to the mind and spirit. He who would 
greatly enrich his fellows and his time must first enrich 
himself. Let him guard his hours of silence and solitude 
as if they were the very gifts of God, inalienable and 
invaluable. 


High-Pressure Lives 


It is not surprising that the article by Edward Everett 
Hale, entitled “ How to Get the Best of It,” which appeared 
in The Christian Union three weeks ago, should have at- 
tracted a good deal of attention, for his writings have a 
habit of attracting attention. The article has been com- 
mented on and reprinted in several of our contemporaries, 
and has thus shown itself to have that best quality of a 
philosophical newspaper article—the quality of setting 
people to thinking. We present this week in another 
column a reply to Dr. Hale’s article by the Chancellor of 
the University of Nebraska, who speaks with the authority 
of a man of ability and a man who has accomplished a 
great deal in life. But the difficulties which, as he points 
out, beset the man who tries to follow Dr. Hale’s philos- 
ophy, although real and of common experience, seem to 
us to make it all the more imperative for busy, rushing, 
high-pressure Americans to cultivate the system of mental 
fertilization which Dr. Hale has so incisively expounded. 
The tense and wearing conditions of life existing in this 
country to-day, to which Chancellor Canfield refers, are, 
each and all, arguments that we suppose Dr. Hale might 


_ use with telling force in support of his position. If there 


is any exaggerated tendency in American National life, it 
is the tendency toward the development of A. T. Stewarts, 
not towards the production of Matthew Arnolds. We 
need fewer Hebraists and more Hellenists. We do not 
agree with Chancellor Canfield that a man ought to strike 
twelve every time if he can. Each man ought to strike 
his proper number at the proper hour. A man who is 
constantly striking twelve needs some sort of regulation of 
his intellectual works. A clock which strikes twelve every 
time makes considerable stir, and oftentimes more impres- 
sion than a better regulated timepiece, but it is either 
made to stop striking a monotonous and misleading twelve 
or is stowed away in the garret or the lumber-room. 

An inspiring illustration of what a man in a modest and 
humble position may do for himself and his fellows by fol- 
lowing Dr. Hale’s philosophy may be found in the story of 
the botanical shoemaker, told by Professor Chickering’ in 
the last issue of The Christian Union. By overweighting 
himself and whirring away at his topmost speed that shoe- 
maker might have become a great manufacturer, but we 
venture to say that he did more not only for himself, but 
for those whose lives he touched by his quiet and hygienic 
life, than if he had worn himself out to give his shoes a 
world-wide name. 

There is no room in the world for idlers, but there is 
room for a great many more men of peaceful and well- 
proportioned cultivation. * 


A Simple Principle 


All sin is a caricature of virtue ; and sin never looks so 
shameful as when we put it beside the virtue which it cari- 
catures. The Bible seems to attribute human passions 
toGod. He is a jealous God, an angry God. But jealousy 
and anger are distortions of virtue, as the face of the man 
in anger is a distortion of the same face in repose. The 
very passions of men, rightly inspired and rightly guided, 
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are divine. For this very reason, wrongly caused, wrongly 
inspired, wrongly guided, they are the more detestable. 

What is worse than jealousy! Read of itin Othello. But 
is jealousy always wicked? Was it wicked in Elijah when, 
looking out upon a devastated and desolate kingdom, with 
Israel’s allegiance swept away from God, he cried out in 
agony of prayer to him, “I have been jealous of thy name, 
O Lord of Hosts”? Was it wicked in Paul, when, writing 
to the Corinthians, who had at one time held firmly to 
their love for Christ, and had been swept away from their 
allegiance, the Apostle cries out, “I am filled with a godly 
jealousy for you”? Jealousy is the shadow love casts ; and 
the greater the love the greater the possibility of the 
shadow. Jealousy is the revulsion of feeling against that 
which assails love. And as the musician, full of keenness 
of ear and ecstasy of pleasure in fine music, revolts against 
a discord, so the soul that is rich in love, and sensitive to 
all the pulsations of love, revolts against whatsoever im- 
pinges upon and violates love. 

Anger: how cruel! and yet how noble! Be not angry 
—that is what a modern preacher would say. Be angry 
and sin not—that is what the Apostle Paul says. We look 
upon the Biblical picture of a God who is a consuming 
fire; a God who is angry with sin, and whose whole 
nature flames out against it that he may burn it and destroy 
it utterly, until nothing is left but ashes, and then blows 
upon the ashes that they may be scattered to the four 
quarters of the universe and be gone for ever—and then 
we let our little anger flame out against the man who has 
hurt our reputation or picked our pocket. And we never 
feel the shame of anger so heavily as when we see how— 
when divinely inspired and divinely directed—it has divin- 
ity in it. How sublime was the wrath of Christ before 
which the traders fled from the Temple courts. And how 
petty, mean, unworthy is our common irritation, inspired 
by selfishness and directed to revenge. 

All vice is perverted virtue. What God meant for corn 
man makes into whisky. And many virtues are vices re- 
deemed, transformed, converted, and set to useful pur- 
poses—a simple principle capable of many applications, 
and well worthy to be kept in mind in child-training and 
self-training. 


A Common Sin 


It is one of the most disastrous effects of the medizval 
misconception and degradation of the body that men and 
women abuse and misuse their bodies without any sense 
of criminality. There never was a worse heresy than the 
shame put upon God’s glorious handiwork by a shallow 
and inadequate conception of the nature and universality 
of the divine; it has led to all kinds of mischievous errors 
and to all manner of violent reactions. Not until men 
comprehend that the body is a divine creation can they 
rightly value the spirit.. The body shares the sanctity of 
the spirit. A broken world, touched here and there fitfully 
and provisionally by the divine influence, is no longer 
credible to thoughtful men. If there is a God the entire 
universe is his work and every aspect of life is a revela- 
tion of him, and there is nothing unholy or unclean unless 
men choose to make it so. But it is difficult to make this 
evident truth real to men and women still saturated with 
the medizval atheistic view of the body. There are many 
who would lose a right arm sooner than violate a law of 
the spirit who constantly violate the law of the body. 
Ignorance of the laws of physical life was not long since 
so universal and so dense that there was, if not an excuse, 
an explanation of this anomaly of conscientious obedience 
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“to one set of divine laws and flagrant violation of another 
- set. In these days, however, no intelligent person can plead 
ignorance as a justification of disobedience. Knowledge of 
the conditions of bodily well-being is accessible to every one. 

What is now needed is the education of the conscience 

to the point of realizing that a sin against the body is a 
sin against the soul, and that to misuse or abuse the body 
is to commit a sin as heinous as theft or falsehood. The 
man or woman who goes on working to the point of break- 
ing down, in face of knowledge and experience, is guilty of 
a grave sin against the maker of the body. It is nota 
matter of personal loss only; a piece of individual folly to 
be paid for by well-deserved individual suffering; it is an 
act of gross impiety which betrays mental dullness and 
moral obtuseness. It is high time that these crimes 
against the body, so prevalent in our times, should be 
called by their right names. They are sins as dis- 
tinctly as the grosser offenses against good morals. The 
man or woman who, in face of those notifications which the 
abused body always gives, persists in driving the physical 
forces to the breaking point is a law-breaker in 
the sight of God, and the terrible physical penalties 
which follow attest the divine wrath against the moral 
anarchist. It is sometimes necessary to sacrifice the body 
by the slow martyrdom of overwork, as it is sometimes 
necessary to give one’s life in a swift and noble sacrifice; 
but the vast majority of those who overwork are not 
martyrs ; they are deliberate and persistent violators of 
their own natures. In most cases, it is no exaggeration to 
Say, nervous prostration is the physical penalty of a moral 
offense. The man who drives recklessly over the preci- 
pice opening in his path is not more foolish or more 
criminal than the man who keeps on the road of overwork 
after the danger signals have begun to multiply. The 
waste of spiritual and moral force through overwork is 
incalculable ; for the mind and the spirit are the real suf- 
ferers when the body ceases to keep them in harmonious 
relation with the world, and to furnish them with a superb 
instrument for work and growth. There could be no 
greater act of vandalism than breaking the pipes of a noble 
organ and wrecking its keyboard; but the man who 
destroys the sanity and harmony of his body adds to van- 
dalism sacrilege ; he lays his hand on the only real temple 
of God in the world. 

R 


Editorial Notes 


English writers are so fond of girding at American “ news- 
paper English ” that we find a certain satisfaction in being able 


to ascribe to an English journal—the “ Review of the Churches” - 


—the worst specimen of a barbarous novelty in phraseology we 
have lately seen. Wishing to say that a convention had been 
honored by the Jupiter of the English press with a leading 
editorial, it proclaims in head-line type—“Leader’d by the 
‘Times !’” 

For a double-edged back-handed stroke of criticism there 
could be nothing more slashing than a recent remark of Mr. 
Keir Hardie, the new labor representative in Parliament. 
Speaking of newspapers, he jauntily declared, “ They are mostly 
run in the interests of the capitalists, and, wex/ to the pulpit, 
they exercise the most demoralizing influence on the people of 
England.” Yet it is as safe to say that Mr. Keir Hardie would 
not now be a member of Parliament if a free English press 
had not long existed as to say that the great majority of his con- 
stituents honor the church and benefit by it. 


The New York “ Evening Post,” May 9: “ Our opinion is con- 
firmed by all the best authorities that the price of coal at retail 
cannot be materially advanced, and long held high, without reduc- 
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ing consumption in still greater proportion.” The “ Evening Post,” 
July 21: “ Vice President Holden, of the Delaware and Lack- 
awanna, said that he had not noticed any diminution in demand 
on account of the higher price. He did not believe an increase 
of fifty cents more a ton would diminish the demand.” The 
“Evening Post,” August 25: “The agents of the anthracite 
coal producing companies at their regular meeting to-day 
ordered egg-size advanced twenty cents per ton, and stove coal 
twenty-five cents. The production for September will be about 
the same as for the present month.” 


Two men old in years but young in heart have within the 
week passed the annual landmark in their honored careers. Dr. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, whose eighty-third birthday was recog- 
nized on Monday by hearty felicitations, in which we beg leave 
to join, is still the genial poet, the accomplished man of letters, 
the universal friend, whose songs, as his fellow octogenarian 
Whittier says, in his verse in honor of this anniversary, “ have 
cheer and healing for us all.” Edward Beecher, who last Satur- 
day entered on his ninetieth year, still takes a keen and earnest 
interest in the events of the worlds of religion, education, and 
literature, in which he has played an active part. Such lives, so 
well filled out, so rich in accomplished good, so serene in their 
old age, need no moralist to point their lessons. 

The New York “ Tribune,” commenting upon the Buffalo strike 
(which, in part, was to force the New York Central to grant the 
ten-hours day required by law) says: “ The only test of the merit 
of a strike in public appreciation is its result. . . . If other 
workers are readily found who are willing and glad to do the 
work, and accept the terms the strikers refuse, the public can 
have no satisfactory evidence that the demands of the strikers 
were justified.” There area hundred thousand men in this coun- 
try who would be willing and glad to do the work of an edito- 
rial writer on the “ Tribune” for three thousand a year, and 
attend to the duties of Vice-President besides. Does this prove 
that the “‘ Tribune’s ” editor is getting a great deal more than he 
it rightly entitledto? As to the “ Tribune’s” dictum that the 
result of a strike is in any way a true test of its merit we have 
only to set against it the words of Mr. Andrew Carnegie: “A 
strike or lockout is in itself a ridiculous affair. Whether a fail- 
ure ora success, it gives no direct proof of its justice or injus- 
It is simply a question of strength and endurance between 
the contestants. The gage of battle or the duel is not more 
senseless as a means of establishing what is just and fair.” 

A correspondent, referring to a recent remark of ours that 
in some particuiars Great Britain is more democratic than is the 
United States, asks us to state wherein these democratic superi- 
orities consist. Among the particulars in which Great Britain is 
more democratic than the United States is the fact that her House 
of Commons can pass any laws demanded by a majority of the peo- 
ple while our Congress can only pass such as are permitted by 
the written Constitution. If a majority of nine non-removable 
judges, appointed for life and constituting the Supreme Bench, 
decide certain laws to be unconstitutional, they fall to the ground. 
The democratic conception of government is that the Executive 
shall be the arm of the Legislative; this is true of the English 
Executive (the Premier), but is not true of our President. Eng- 
land, also, has advanced further than the United States in the 
direction in which all democracies are tending, in that it has 
introduced income and inheritance taxes resting chiefly upon the 
very rich. It has also placed the telegraph under the control 
of the public. It has also established the principle that the 
public, through the courts, shall protect renters against extor- 
tion. Its legislative assembly has more representatives of labor, 
and gives more attention to labor problems. The overthrow of 
the spoils system by the introduction of civil service reform, the 
overthrow of bribery at elections by the introduction of the secret 
ballot, might also be given as illustrations of democratic reforms 
which were introduced into England before they were introduced 
here. In general, it is true, America is in advance of England in 
its political development, but certain particular problems have 
arisen in England before they have arisen here, and she has 
been first to give to them the democratic solution. 
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My First Book 
An English Novelist’s Apprenticeship 
By Hall Caine 


In Two Parts—I. 


(Copyright, 1892, by Hall Caine] 


FF refusal is quite the best thing that can happen to 
the candidate for literary honors, my fate has not 
been favorable. No tale of mine has yet passed 
from publishing house to publishing house, Ex- 
cept the first of the series, my stories have been 
accepted before they have been read. In two or three 
instances they have been bought before they have been 
written. It has occurred to me, as to others, to have 
two or three publishers offering terms for the same 
book. I have even been offered half payment in hand 


on account of a book which I could not hope to write 


for years, and might never write at all. Thus, the most 
helpful confession which the more or less successful man 
of letters can make for the comfort and cheer of his younger 
and less fortunate brethren, it is out of my power to offer. 

But I reflect that this is true of my literary experiences 
in the character of a novelist only. I had an earlier and 
semi-subterranean career that was very different. At 
eighteen I wrote a poem of a mystical sort which was 
printed (not at my own risk) and published under a 
pseudonym. Happily no man will ever identify me be- 
hind the romantic name wherein I hid my own. Only one 
literary man knew my secret. That was George Gilfillan, 
and he is dead. Then at twenty I wrote an autobiography 
for another person, and was paid ten pounds for it.. These 
were really my first books, and I grow quite hot when I 
think ofthem. At five and twenty I came up to London with 
the manuscript of a critical work which I had written while 
at Liverpool. Somebody had recommended that I should 
submit it to a certain great publishing house, and I took it 
in person. At the door of the office I was told to write 
my own name, and the name of the person whom I wished 
to see, and to state the nature of my business. I did so, 
and the boy who took my message brought back word that 
I might leave my manuscript for consideration. It seemed 
to me that somebody might have seen me for a minute, but 
I had expected too much. The manuscript was carefully 
tied up in brown paper, and so [ left it. 

After waiting three torturing weeks for the decision of 
the publishers, I made bold to call again. At the same 
little box at the door of the office I had once more to fill 
up the same little document. The boy took it in, and I 
was left to sit on his table, to look at the desk which he 
had been whittling away with his penknife, to wait and to 
tremble. After a time I heard a footstep returning. I 
thought it might be the publisher or the editor of the 
house. It was the boy back again. He had a pile of 
loose sheets of white paper in his hands. They were the 
sheets of my book. ‘The editor’s compliments, sir, and 
—thank you,” said the boy, and my manuscript went 
sprawling over the table. I gathered it up, tucked it as 
deep as possible into the darkness, under the wings of my 
Inverness cape, and went down stairs ashamed, humiliated, 
crushed, and broken-spirited. Not quite that, either, for 
I remember that, as I got to the fresh air at the door, my 
gorge rose within me, and I cried in my heart, “ By 
Heaven, you shall ” and something proud and vain. 

I dare say it was all right and proper and in good order. 
Also I dare say the book was poor, and showed small 
promise. It was afterwards published, and I think it sold 
well. I hardly know whether I ought to say that the 
editor should have shown me more courtesy. It was all 
a part of the anarchy of things which Mr. Hardy considers 
the rule of life. But the sequel is worth telling. That 
editor became my personal friend. He is dead, and he 
was a good and able man. Of course he remembered 
nothing of this incident, and I never poisoned one hour of 
our intercourse by telling him how, when I was young, and 


a word of cheer would have buoyed me up, he made me 
drink the waters of Marah. And three times since that 
day the publishing house I speak of has come to me with 
the request that I should write a book for them. I have 
never been able to do so, but I have outgrown my bitter- 


“ness, and, of course, show no malice. But, if literary con- 


fessions are worth anything, this one may perhaps be a 
seed that will somewhere find grateful soil. Keep a good 
heart, even if you have to knock in vain at many doors 
and kick about the back-stairs of the house of letters, 
There is room enough inside. 

I wrote and edited sundry things during my first years 
in London, but not until I had published a story did I feel 
that I had so much as touched the consciousness of the 
public. Hence, my first novel may very properly be 
regarded as my first book, and if I have no tale to tell of 
heart-breaking impediments in getting it published I have 
something to say of the difficulty of getting it written. The 
novel is called “ The Shadow of a Crime,” but title it had 
none until it was finished, and a friend christened it. I 
cannot remember when the story was begun, because I can- 
not recall a time when the idea of it did not exist in my 
mind. Something of the same kind is true of every tale I 
have ever written or shall ever write. I think it must be in 
the nature of imagination that an imaginative idea does not 
spring into being, that it has no spontaneous generation, 
but as a germinating conception, a shadow of a vision, 
always comes floating from somewhere out of the back 
chambers of memory. You are waiting for the central 
thought that shall link together incidents that you have 
gleaned from among the stubble of many fields, for the 
motif that shall put life and meaning into the characters 
that you have gathered and grouped, and one morning, as 
you awake, just at that moment when you are between the 
land of light and the mists of sleep, and as your mind is 
grappling back for the vanishing form of some delicious 
dream, a dim but familiar ghost of an idea comes up 
unbidden for the hundredth time, and you say to yourself, 
with surprise at your own stupidity, “‘ That’s it.” 

The idea of my first novel moved about me in this way 
for many years before I recognizedit. As usually happens, 
it came in the shape of a story. I think it was, in actual 
fact, first of all, a tale of a grandfather. My mother’s 
father was a Cumberland man, and he was full of the lore 
of the hills and dales. One of the oldest legends of the 
Lake mountains tells of the time of the plague. The 
people were afraid to go to market, afraid to meet at 
church, and afraid to pass on the highway. When any 
lonely body was ill, the nearest neighbour left meat and 
drink at the door of the afflicted house, and knocked and 
ran away. In these days, a widow with two sons lived in 
one of the darkest of the valleys. The younger son died, 
and the body had to be carried over the mountains to be 
buried. Its course lay across Sty Head Pass, a bleak and 
“brant” place, where the winds are often high. The 
eldest son, a strong-hearted lad, undertook the duty. He 
strapped the coffin on to the back of a young horse, and 
they started away. The day was wild, and on the top of the 
pass, where the path dips into Wastdale, between the breast 
of Great Gable and Scawfell, the wind rose to a gale. 
The horse was terrified. It broke away and galloped over 
the fells, carrying its burden with it. The lad followed and 
searched for it, but in vain, and he had to go home, at last, 
unsatisfied. 

This was in the spring, and nearly all the summer through 
the surviving son of the widow was out on the mountains 
trying to recover the runaway horse, but never once did he 
catch sight of it, though sometimes, as he turned homeward 
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at night, he thought he heard, in the gathering darkness, 
above the sough of the wind, the horse’s neigh. Then 
winter came, and the mother died. Once more the dead 
body had to be carried over the fells for burial, and once 
again the coffin was strapped on the back ofa horse. It 
was an old mare that was chosen this time, the mother of 
the young one that had been lost. The snow lay deep on 
the pass, and from the cliffs of the Scawfell pikes it hung 
in great toppling masses. All went well with the little 
funeral party until they came to the top of the pass, and 
though the day was dead calm the son held the rein witha 
hand that was like a vice. But just as the mare reached 
the spot where the wind had frightened the young horse 
there was a terrific noise. An immense body of snow had 
parted at that instant from the beetling heights overhead 
and rushed down into the valley with the movement as of 
a mighty earthquake, and the deafening sound as of a peal 
of thunder. The dale echoed and re-echoed from side to 
side, and from height to height. The old mare was 
affrighted ; it reared, leaped, flung its master away, and 
galloped off. When they had recovered from their con- 
sternation the funeral party gave chase, and at length, 
down in a hollow place, they thought they saw what they 
were in search of. It was a horse with something strapped 
on its back. When they came up with it they found it was 
the young horse, with the coffin of the younger son. They 
led it away, and buried the body that it had carried 
so long, but the old mare they never recovered, and the 
body of the mother never found sepulcher. 

Such was the legend, sufficiently terrible, and even 
ghastly, which was the germ of my first novel. Its fasci- 
nation for me lay in its shadow and suggestion of the super- 
natural. I thought it had all the grip of a ghost story 
without ever passing out of the world of reality. Imagi- 
nation played about the position of that elder son, and 
ingenuity puzzled itself for the sequel to his story. What 
did he think? What did he feel? What were his super- 
stitions ? What became of him? Did he die mad, or was 
he a MAN, and did he rise out of all doubt and terror? I 
cannot say how many years this ghost of a conception 
(with various brothers and sisters of a similar complexion) 
haunted my mind before I recognized it as the central 
incident of a story, the fagot for a fire from which other 
incidents might radiate and imaginary characters take life. 
When I began to think of it in this practical way I was 
about six-and-twenty, and was lodging in a lonely farm- 
house in the Vale of St. John. 

Rossetti was with me, for I had been up to London at 
his request, and had brought him down to my re- 
treat. The story of that sojourn among the mountains 
I have told elsewhere. It lives in my memory as a very 
sweet and sad experience. The poet was a dying man. 
He spent a few hours of every day in painful efforts to 
paint a picture. His nights were long, for sleep never 
came to him until the small hours of the morning; his 
sight was troublesome, and he could not read with ease; 
he was in that condition of ill health when he could not 
bear to be alone, and thus he and I were much together. 
I was just then looking vaguely to the career of a public 
lecturer, and was delivering a long course of lectures at 
Liverpool. The subject was prose fiction, and to fortify 
myself for the work 1 was reading the masterpieces over 
again. Seeing this, Rossetti suggested that I should read 
aloud, and I did so. Many an evening we passed in this 
way. The farmhouse stood at the foot of a fell by the 
side of the lowest pool of a ghyll, Fishers’ Ghyll, and the 
roar of falling waters could be heard from within. On the 
farther side of the vale there were black crags where 
ravens lived, and in the unseen bed of the dale between 
lay the black dark waters of Thirlmere. The surround- 
ings were striking to the eye and ear in the daylight, but 
when night came, and the lamp was lit, and the curtains 
were drawn, and darkness covered everything outside, they 
were yet more impressive to the imagination. I remember 
those evenings with gratitude and some pain. ‘The little 


oblong room, the dull thud of the ghyll like faint thunder 
overhead, the crackle of the wood fire, myself reading 
aloud, and Rossetti in a long sack painting coat, his hands 
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thrust into its upright pockets, walking with his heavy and 
uncertain step to and fro, to and fro, laughing sometimes 
his big deep laugh, and sometimes sitting down to wipe 
his moist spectacles and clear his dim eyes. The autumn 
was far spent, and the nights were long. Not rarely the 
dead white gleams of the early dawn before the coming of 
the sun met the yellow light of our candles as we passed 
on the staircase going to bed a little window that looked 
up to the mountains, and over them to the east. 

Perhaps it was not all pleasure, so far as I was con- 
cerned, but certainly it was all profit. The novels we read 
were “ Tom Jones,” in four volumes, and “ Clarissa,” in 
its original eight, one or two of Smollett’s, and some of 
Scott’s. Rossetti had not, I think, been a great reader of 
fiction, but his critical judgment was in some respects the 
surest and soundest I have known. He was one of the 
only two men I have ever met with who have given me in 
personal intercourse a sense of the presence of a gift that 
is above and apart from talent—in a word, of genius, 
Nothing escaped him. His alert mind seized upon every- 
thing. He had never before, I think, given any thought 
to fiction as an art, but his intellect played over it like a 
bright light. It amazes me now, after ten years’ close 
study of the methods of story-telling, to recall the general 
principles which he seemed to formulate out of the back 
of his head for the defense of his swift verdicts. “ Now 
why ?” I would say, when the art of the novelist seemed 
to me to fail, or when the poet’s condemnation seemed 
extreme. ‘ Because so-and-so must happen,” he would 
answer. He was always right. He grasped with masterly 
strength the operation of the two fundamental factors in 
the novelist’s art—the sympathy and the “ tragic mischief.” 
If these were not working well, he knew by the end of the 
first chapters that, however fine in observation, or racy in 
humor, or true in pathos, the work as an organism must 
fail. 

It was an education in literary art to sharpen one’s wits 
on such a grindstone, to clarify one’s thought in such a 
stream, to strengthen one’s imagination by contact with a 
mind that was “ of imagination all compact.” 

Now, down to that time, though I had often aspired to 
the writing of plays, it had never occurred to me that I 
might write a novel. But I began to think of it then as a 
remote possibility, and the immediate surroundings of our 
daily life brought back recollection of the old Cumberland 
legend. I told the story to Rossetti, and he was impressed 
by it, but he strongly advised me not to tackle it. The 
incident did not repel him by its ghastliness, but he saw 
no way of getting sympathy into it on any side. His 
judgment disheartened me, and I let the idea go back to 
the dark chambers of memory. He urged me to try my 
hand at a Manx story; “‘The Bard of Manxland’—it’s 
worth while to be that,” he said. He did not know the 
author of ‘‘ Foc’s’tle Yarns.” I thought so, too, but the 
Cumbrian dalesman had begun to lay hold of my imagina- 
tion. I had been reviving my recollection and sharpening 
my practice of the Cumbrian dialect which had been > 
familiar to my ear, and even to my tongue, in childhood, 
and so my Manx ambitions had to wait. 


Can We Get the Best of It? 


By James H. Canfield 
Chancellor of the University of Nebraska 


I have just read with interest the article in The Chris- 
tian Union of August 13, in which Mr. Hale tells us how 
to get the best of it. It is all so thoroughly philosophical, 
and so perfectly idea], that the question which heads this 
article springs at once to my lips, 

Can we get the best of it? Is such a life as Mr. Hale 
outlines possible to many men, in this age and in this 
country? Is a life which falls far short of this in what 
might be called well-ordered leisure, is such a life unphilo- 
sophical and unreasonable? May there not be at times, 
and under many conditions, a scattering that yet increaseth, 
and a withholding that tendeth to poverty ? May not a man 
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lose his life and find it? Does not he who literally wears 
himself out in large and generous service find the larger 
life, if not the longer? 

This much seems plain to me: he that would accom- 
plish anything to-day must keep touch with the community 
which he seeks to influence. He must be in sympathy 
with his “constituents.” He must not disappoint those 
whom he hopes to advise, or direct, or control. He must 
be the servant of all if he is to live masterfully. He may 
not lift at the wheel unless he keeps up with the wagon. 
He must keep pace with his neighbors; he must have a 
large portion of the spirit of the times, or he is lost to 
sight and his influence is nothing, or at least is reduced to 
a minimum. 

So it seems true that, barring a few of the'older commun- 
ities in which all effort has found certain channels, and in 
which hours and seasons are well defined and have the 
authority of precedent, and excluding rural communities 
in which there rarely seems to be a time for anything, but 
all things are as yet in a sort of heroic disorder, and suc- 
cess comes because of our rich soil and sparse population, 
there are very few cities or towns, or business or profes- 
sional circles, in which it is as yet possible to follow Mr. 
Hale’s advice and live at all. The commercial and pro- 
fessional strife is so hot, competition is so fierce and all- 
devouring, all enterprises are so vast, the demand on time 
and strength is so constant and consuming, that if a man 
is to be at all a man among men he must throw him- 
self into the very thickest of the fight and take all 
the chances of death or he is considered a skulker 
and coward, and is relegated to the rear. He may be 
able to exist, but not to live. In a day of large things 
we must deal with large things or have but slight 
power in any direction; and to deal with large 
things to-day means entire absorption in the matter in 
hand. I well remember the statement made once in 
my hearing by the president of one of the most successful 
and most noted eastern Universities: ‘“ We are rapidly 
approaching the time when the work of an instructor will 
practically demand celibacy, unless he chances to marry a 
rich wife. Why? That is plain enough. We give a single 
man twenty-five hundred dollars a year. He can live well 
on fifteen hundred, and he will expend the other thousand 
in the line of his work. He will buy books and apparatus, 
meet the expenses of investigation, visit other institutions, 
connect himself with organizations devoted to his own 
line of work, attend associations—in a word, so use the 
other thousand that he will grow, and grow rapidly, and 
the University receives the benefit. But the married man 
can barely support a family decently with the entire salary. 
He has nothing left over for his work, and even limits the 
care of his department by the care of his family, and the 
anxiety that naturally comes from their helpless condition. 
Moreover, he will spend with them and in social ways 
the time that his competitor will give to his work. There 
is no question that the University will finally choose the 
unmarried man.” ‘Twenty-five years ago one of the largest 
railroad contractors gave me this instruction: “ If a fore- 
man marries, dismiss him. He is worthless then in our 
work,” These are extreme illustrations of what I mean 
by entire absorption in the matter in hand. 

After all, a man and his work will be measured by the 
largeness of the organism with which he is connected, and 
by the closeness and success of his connection with it. 
That is why we count the projector of a Wanamaker’s 
store as of more value to the community than the man who 
runs the country grocery. But the well-ordered leisure 
that Mr. Hale writes about is practically unknown to the 
former. Ifhe takes it, some one who is just as able as him- 
self will manage to get five hours more a day for business, 
and will outstrip him ; and if outstripped he is practically 
lost. This is the era of the skirmish line, of rapid move- 
ment, of continuous firing. There is no rear rank in our 
movements ; we must all be at the front. The wear and 
tear is frightful, the strain is terrible, but it seems inevita- 
ble just now. I doubt if a man is really a martyr who 
meets it bravely, and loyally, and intelligently ; who stays 
at the front, not for his own satisfaction, but because only 
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at the front can he accomplish the work which God seems 
to have given him todo. The community is unceasing in 
its calls on the men who have power, it is pitiless, and it is 
not always grateful nor does it bestow its recognition in a 
wise way, nor in a just way. But it is a call that ought to 
be heard and obeyed. It is a mad whirl, my masters, but 
it is the century, and we must live in it, and master it, if 
we are to move onatall. No one questions for a moment 
the value of the well-ordered life of Mr. Hale. But he is 
sui generis; and such lives are necessarily very rare in 
this age. 

After all, is so much lost? We master time and space, 
all the powers of earth and air do our bidding, the world 
unlocks its treasures at our command, material develop- 
ment like this was never known before, and with it comes 
organization, co-operation, heroic endeavor in every line 
of life and thought. We live an age inaday. The days 
may well be fewer, then, and yet man have no just ground 
for complaint. Though his years may be few they will not 
be evil ; but filled to overflowing with the glorious results 
of an earnest and devoted life. 

It seems to me that a man ought to strike twelve—if he 
can—every time ! 


Colorado Impressions 
[Editorial Correspondence] 


Colorado is well named ; it has a brilliancy of atmosphere, 
avastness of outlook, a splendor of color which imprint 
impressions on the mind with instant and lasting distinct- 
ness. From the sea coast at the east and at the west, 
from the north and the south, one goes up to it as to the 
roof of the continent. Its boundless plains, its massive 
hills and its great valleys—sometimes green as those of 
the Alps, and sometimes white and desolate as a land cursed 
and deserted—lie under a near sky of radiant clearness 
and beauty. One who sees it for the first time wonders 
whether it will not vanish as a mirage under that intense 
light. But itis even more massive than brilliant, and at 
last it finds its place in the eye and the memory as a new 
revelation of the exhaustless resources of nature. The 
wit who said that it was impossible to tell the truth about 
Colorado without lying was not far wrong; so incredible 
must all reports of it read to those who have not seen 
it. 

The startling distinctness of outline and the startling 
contrast of color have so far made the Colorado landscapes 
almost impossible of reproduction through the arts. The 
picture which attempts to portray mountain or plain in that 
high light seems unreal and histrionic; the simplicity and 
Sanity of nature seem to be violated by the brush which 
deals in those wonderful colors. There is nothing unreal 
or unnatural in the landscape, however, when one has 
become familiar with it. At that great altitude nature 
wears splendor of aspect as easily and as habitually as she 
wears a more subdued and familiar loveliness at lower 
levels. For the approach to the mountains one has some 
preparation in the memory of other great hills, but the 
plains have an unexpected and surpassing beauty which 
comes to one as something unanticipated, and therefore 
the more enchanting. That great, silent sea, sweeping 
away on all sides to the the horizon, fills one with a deep 
sense of joy and satisfaction. The imagination rests in 
distances so vast and so softly touched with color as in 
something commensurate with the resources of nature. 
Looking down on the plains from a foothill gives one 
the impression of being afloat on the sea. There is 
the same unbroken horizon line encircling the whole visible 
world ; showers are seen here and there darkening the 
remote dip of the sky; far off faint lines of smoke float 
and linger as if unseen steamers were passing beyond the 
circle of vision. A soft tone touches the wide sweep of 
level plain and becomes the most delicate of purples in 
the distance. The vast stretch of silence and solitude has 
a tender and alluring loveliness. Terrible, no doubt, those 
plains were in their boundless vistas to those who toiled 
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across them in the earlier days, but one who looks upon 
them now feels neither loneliness nor desolation; they 
have a soft beauty of color denied to the gardens of the 
world. 

The stimulus of the atmosphere is in the human life of 
this wonderful country. There is boundless hope and 
expectation, often tragically denied to the individual opti- 
mist but fulfilled to the community. There is the con- 
sciousness of vast wealth in the hills and on the plains, 
and if the golden anticipation is often extravagant the 
air must bear the responsibility. In this atmosphere one 
is an optimist of necessity. He believes in the future and 
in himself. The illusion which brings the remote hills 
within an easy walk brings the distant future within cer- 
tain reach. But there is solidity here as well as hope. 
Denver is one of the marvels of western energy and force. 
It has the vigor and audacity of Chicago. But one notes 
with genuine satisfaction that if it moves swiftly it builds 
solidly. and with a growing sense of beauty and fitness. 
There are business buildings in the young city that have 
noble proportions and harmony of structure and line. 
The school houses, in many instances, satisfy the mind 
that knows how necessary beauty is in the life of chilhood 
and how rarely it is so much as thought of in the older 
Eastern communities. Better, even, than worthy and digni- 
fied buildings for school purposes, Denver has a school 
system and an intelligence of school management which 
inspire one with hope that in some happy future New 
York may have a similar good fortune. Where education 
and religion are so worthily housed materialism cannot 
be a permanent mood or a dominant spirit. 

Colorado Springs has attained a growth and a ripeness 
which make it, in another way, a marvel of the country 
that not many decades ago was practically unsettled. 
Within the memory of people still young the Rocky 
Mountain region was a land of adventurers, pioneers, and 
hunters. Now, at the foot of the mountain which was once 
the almost inaccessible beacon of a horde of foolhardy 
miners, this beautiful town is fast stretching its wide 
avenues, its lines of trees, its green lawns, and its substan- 
tial and beautiful homes into the once unbroken expanse 
of the plains. One speaks with due reservation about a 
hospitality which he has enjoyed to the full, but it must be 
said that Colorado Springs is as fortunate in its society as 
in its situation, and the charm of the one and the delight 
of the other are made up of the best elements. Intelli- 
gence, culture, wide experience and observation, and the 
grace and variety of the best social contacts and anteced- 
ents, are qualities which nourish and sustain a genuine and 
very attractive social life. Beautiful churches and school- 
buildings, which again awaken painful memories of the 
older east, witness the interest of the community in the 
enduring elements of prosperity. The beautiful Broad- 
moor Casino, the proximity of Manitou Springs, the mag- 
nificent cafons, the great sweep of plain, and the silent 
progression of hills—sublimely at rest, and yet always 
changing—surround Colorado Springs with resources of 
pleasure and recreation which in the nature of things 
must be unfailing. 

One of the institutions at Colorado Springs which awak- 
ens the interest of the traveler from the East is the Col- 
lege. No American college has a finer or ampler bit of 
earth to build upon, or a nobler outlook to inspire and 
educate the imagination. The College faces Pike’s Peak, 
and looks westward to the unbroken range of hills as to a 
great future. Under the energetic and intelligent direc- 
tion of President Slocum its prosperity and usefulness are 
already assured. It has high standards, a genuine spirit 
of scholarship, and an adequate sense of its opportunity. 
It has the community behind it; and in the west, where 
the community spirit is so powerful, that is an assurance 
of success. It draws its students from its own natural 
territory, but it will have a national field as soon as the 
peculiar advantages of its situation are known. One can- 
not but foresee how important it will become to the great 
number of young men and women who are shut off from 
college education in the East, or are obliged to drop out 
in the middle of the course, by reason of sensitive lungs 
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or throats. Colorado Springs has become known to all 
English-speaking people as one of the most notable sani- 
tariums in the world, and the College shares its wonderful 
advantages of soil, altitude, and consequent healthfulness. 
It will make it possible for young men and women to com- 
plete their education, and, at the same time, build up 
health or outgrow dangerous tendencies. There is a large 
constituency of such students, including often many of 
the most promising, and to such Colorado College will 
offer a happy solution of a. problem which has long had 
only the solution of broken plans and a surrender of the 
dearest hopes. H. W. M. 


Colorado Springs. 
Scientific Folk-lore 


By the Rev. Charles James Wood 


At the sunrise of Christianity, Odin and his Valkyrs 
flitted away and became for the darker superstition of a 
later age the Satan and his witches, in the belief of the 
common people. The goddess Venus, dethroned by the 
Cross, retreated, it was supposed, to the deep caverns of 
Horselberg, where she and her band of pagan divinities 
became, in the Middle Ages, dangerous demons. The 
gods of an early stage of culture regularly become the 
devils of a succeeding religion. As for their gods, ex- 
claimed the Hebrew, alluding to the deities of the 
conquered Canaanite tribes,—as for their gods, they 
are devils. The Christian Father Lactantius definitely 
teaches the same doctrine about the Greek and Roman 
pantheon. If Pan was indeed dead, as it had been 
whispered mournfully across the Ionian sea, it was clear 
to the early Christians that Venus and Apollo were death- 
less demons, and not till Emperor Julian’s day came the 
last Oracle, which Mr. Swinburne so musically laments. 


Divers births of godheads find one death appointed, 

As the soul whence each was born makes room for each. 
God by god goes out, discrowned, and unanointed, 

As the soul whence each was born makes room for each. 


In our researches into conditions of pre-historic culture 
we had already learned to invoke archzology and the com- 
parative study of language, and they have arisen from the 
tomb of the past to reveal mysteries of forgotten years and 
races. Comparative religion also is uncovering the roots 
of some of the great ideas of Christian theology. There 
is promise of even more remote culture emerging to light 
when we invoke folklore. Not alone those religious 
theories which Christianity displaced and partially destroyed 
but the religions before these religions are going to be 
studied. Let us repeat the words of Mr. G. L. Gomme 
in his Lthnology in Folklore, lying before us.’ “ It is impos- 
sible for the most casual reader to have left unnoticed the 
frequent evidence which is afforded of folklore being older 
than Christianity—having, in fact, been arrested in its 
development by Christianity. But at the back of Chris- 
tianity the incoming civilizations have been true ethnic 
distinctions, Scandinavian, Teutonic, Roman, Keltic, over- 
flowing each other, and all of them super-imposed upon 
the original uncivilization of the prehistoric races of non- 
Aryan stock.” We have here suggested a new clue 
to folklore, which is at the same time a clue to ethnology. 
There can be no question that survivals of folklore, that is 
to say of custom and folk-faith, belong to an antecedent 
period of culture; that they are, in a word, supersti- 
tions. 

The task of the student of custom and myth, of 
comparative religion and comparative theology, is to 
trace these superstitions back to the conditions where — 
they were actually alive. To illustrate with the first ex- 
ample which occurs to us: the Middle Ages generally be- 
lieved in the ghoul, a horrid ghostly creature (brought 
from the Orient by the returned crusaders), who went by 
night to the graveyards to feed upon corpses. Undoubt- 
edly this notion is but a modification of the Hebrew belief 
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in lilith, demon women of ravishing beauty, who, like the 
succubi of medizval Europe, destroyed men. Adam’s first 
wife, says the Talmud, was Lilith. We trace this idea 
back to Assyrian culture, to Mulil, lord of the ghost-world, 
and the spirits of the dead eager to escape from the 
gloomy cavern, where they are forced to feed upon mud 
and dust, to the upper world, where they might feed upon 
corpses, or, as vampires, drink the blood of the living, and 
thus regain life. This gloomy theory can be traced further 
back into antiquity than the Assyro-Babylonian nation and 
mythology. Indeed, it belongs to a pre-Semitic race, to the 
builders of Tello, the primeval tribes of Akkad and Erech 
and Eriduga, to what has been known as the pre-historic 
Ugrian stock. And how did this phantasm of a ghoul 
take its origin with the pre-historic Sumero-Akkadian 
races of the Euphrates Valley? To this question Mr. 
Gomme gives the answer in his admirably scientific 
chapter on the “ Ethnic Genealogy of Folk Lore,” where he 
examines the Scottish “ meels,” or casting of grave mold 
into the mill stream to stop the wheels, the custom of “ sin 
eating” to absolve the dead, the “ saining” torch of the 
moss-troopers to light the soul of the dead on its journey in 
the other world. We add to the list the witches, the “ hand 
of glory” celebrated in the Ingoldsby Legends, corpse 
candles, and kindred rites of black magic, and the Hindu 
cult of the goddess Kali. Customs of this sort Mr. 
Gomme shows are non-Aryan in their character and 
origin, and they point to a stage of Ugrian savagery and 
cannibalism. 

We have taken these ghostly illustrations because the 
cult of the dead forms a large part of religious 
ceremonies of primitive man, Aryan, Semitic and 
Ugrian. Its survivals are most important. We _ per- 
ceive also how easily the cult of the dead could have 
passed into the cultus of the saints. Christianity, it is 
true, arrested the development of many theories of 
Aryan and Semitic folk-faith, just as Aryan and Semitic 
dominance arrested the growth of earlier and more savage 
ideas and practices, but none of the conquerors was uninflu- 
enced by the conquered. However, as a rule, we find that 
survivals of earlier culture are among the peasantry. 
Readers of Hall Caine’s “ Deemster ” will recall the inter- 
esting instances of survival, described in that story, of cus- 
toms which had come down from Keltic and even pre- 
Keltic days. Their meaning and origin are lost in the ob- 
scurity of extreme antiquity. A distinguished survival of 
the primitive worship of stones is to be found in the Cor- 
onation Stone of England. Legend says this was the pillar 
which Jacob set up at Bethel. No doubt it was originally 
a menhir or sacred stone, like those found at the present 
day in the land of Moab, like those of the Stonehenge 


in England. 


Teeny Philpot’s Misunderstanding 


In Two Parts—II. 
By Martha McCulloch Williams 


When Mr. Pegram came home Puss could not repress a 
glad little cry. Her joy was slightly dashed, though, when 
examination showed that, while nothing had been forgotten, 
everything had short measure. Mr. Pegram by his own 
account had struck a glutted market, and so been forced 
to sell at a sacrifice. ‘So I thought ’twuz best ter cut the 
gyarment accordin’ ter the cloth, and bring some of all, 
and not much of none,” he explained, not looking in his 
daughter’s downcast face. 

‘An’ ye done right, as ye ’most always do,” Mrs. Pegram 
said, loyally. Even Puss had no doubt that he spoke 
exact truth, though there was a flush on his withered 
cheek, a gleam in his water-blue eyes, that might not un- 
naturally have aroused suspicion. 

The exalted condition lasted through the night. At 
Freedom meeting-house next day his responses were so 
vigorous as to be heard from the “‘ amen corner” all over the 
house. On the way home he startled and a little shocked 
his wife by beginning to whistle a dancing tune. At her 
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outcry he checked himself to explain that he was trying it 
over to see if it had not many of the chords of a new- 
fangled hymn tune which he thought the church should 
discourage. 

When dinner was over, he gathered up the Bible and 


-hymn-book and went away to the stable, declaring that he 


meant to spend the evening in the bay-loft ‘“ wras’lin with 
the speret.” 

Mrs. Pegram, smoking in the wide passageway, looked 
after him with hopeful pride, saying to her daughter, “ Puss, 
ef paw holds on ter the speretual mind he’s got now, 
I allow as there’ll somethin’ happen before long. Next 
Sunday begins the pertracted effort at Freedom; before it’s 
done a many o’ them as has been a-standin’ up ter pray, an’ 
a-bellerin’ like bulls o’ Bashan a-raisin’ of the chunes, 
will find they’ll have ter mend ther lick er else git down 
frum the sanctuary an’ let er better man have place.” 

Puss answered mechanically, “ M—m—m-—+yes, I hope 
so.”” Somehow she could not rid herself of a certain tense 
expectance. Something was going to happen—whether 
good or ill, time alone could show. 

She was not left to think over it long. Freedom meet- 
ing-house is the center of a thickly peopled region. As 
one philosopher explained, “the land is so po’ a feller 
cain’t afford ter own much of it.” All that the region 
lacked in wealth it more than made up in sociability. And 
Sunday evening was of all others the time for visiting. 
Thereabout evening begins when the clock strikes twelve. 

As the tendency of humanity is to visit rather than be 
visited, the universal social habit often brought about very 
pretty trials of speed. The woman who stopped to wash 
dinner dishes usually lost her chance, and resigned herself 
more or less cheerfully to hospitality. It was no unusual 
thing for first-comers to say, ‘We're crowdin’ yo’ dinner- 
time, but we knowed, ef we waited, somebody’d come an’ 
stop us.” 

Marriageable young women, though, in general stayed at 
home. If such a one had not at least one beau on Sun- © 
day, all the neighborhood knew it before nightfall. It isa 
level region, and sparsely timbered. As everybody rode, 
no matter how poor the mount, it was easy to stand in 
one door and count the steeds tied in front of a dozen 
other houses. 

Family animals with side-saddles, or pillions that bespoke 
“toting double,” went for naught. The courting man, 
known by his red reins and smart Mexican saddle, was the 
object of research. 

Of these Puss had always rather more than a fair share. 
She was pale, plump, pleasing; besides, her mother was 
the soul of hospitality, and the young fellows got no end 
of fun out of the father’s harmless swagger. 

This particular Sunday, folk of all sorts came in swarms ; 
so many, indeed, that Teeny Philpot nearly swore over it. 
At meeting he had slipped into Puss’s hand a “ kiss verse :” 

If you love me as I love you, 
No knife shall cut our love in two. 


Further, he had scrawled across the back of it, “ A anser, 
pleas, when I cum.” 

To get that answer, with three parts of his world within 
earshot, seemed indeed a hopeless case. Clearly he must 
outstay the good company. Chairs were at a premium, so 
he sat comfortably down on a nearhen-coop. Silas Toby, 
his rich bachelor rival, began to laugh and jest. 

“ Get up on the fence ter roost, Teeny ; you’re too big fer 
fryin’ size,” he said, strutting back and forth in the passage, 
clattering the bunch of seals upon his watch-chain. 

“I’m leavin’ the fence fer sech ole gobblers as you,” 
Teeny retorted, hugging his knees comfortably and smiling 
over at Puss. 

He got no word with her till the company broke up. 
Then, just as he had quoted to her, “ A anser, pleas,” Silas 
Toby plumped down upon her other hand, saying, “ By 
Jacks, Teeny, ye don’t tote fair. Look at me, ’most broken- 
winded from puttin’ ole Sister Dumpsey up on her horse, 
an’ you a-settin’ ther makin’ love ter the prettiest little gal 
in the county O! TI’ll have ter norate it ’round whut a 
underholt chap ye air.” 

“ An’ I'll norate it frum Dan ter Byeer-sheby that low- 
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down critters sech as you an’ him had better clear my grit, 
an’ stay clear on it,” said a quavering, high-pitched voice 
behind them. 

Mr. Pegram stood facing them, his eyes beady, his nose 
a scarlet flame. His grass-cloth trousers had lost their 
smooth stiffness; dust and chaff flecked the black Sunday 
coat that hung over hisarm. His hat was tipped rakishly 
over one ear, with a blade of fodder standing upright in it 
like the war-plume of an Indian brave. He was puffing 
furiously at a cigar thrust half into his mouth, and held 
the open Bible pendent in his left hand. 

Eying his visitors with ineffable scorn, he said airily to 
his wife, “ Mis’ Pegram, ef I did marry a pore white, that’s 
no reason you should fill my house with ’em. I hate the 
sight of ’em—dinged ef I don’t jes’ as soon smell a nest o’ 
young peckerwoods any day.” 

Toby sat dumfounded. Teeny got up at once, saying, 
unsteadily, “ Mr. Pegram, I ain’t maybe got much man- 
ners, but I cain’t say none but fair words to er ole man, in 
his own house, too. But don’t scold yo’ wife on my ac- 
count ; I come ’thout any of her askin’, an’ I ain’t ’shamed 
ter say whut fer. I want yo’ daughter fer my wife. I love 
her. I’ve got a home ter carry her to, two big hands ter 
work fer ’er all the days of her life. Now, say, mayn’t I 
have her?” 

“ Yes, my boy—an’ welcome—an’ God bless ye,” Mrs. 
Pegram said, between her sobs, pushing Puss into his arms. 

“No!” thundered Mr. Pegram, feebly yanking her away ; 
then, as she fell limply into a seat, “ Understand, Teeny, 
I’ve got nothin’ agin you; you’re no bad feller in yo’ way, 
but you wuz born er po’ white—not your fault at all, jes’ 
yo’ misfortune; but all the same ye cain’t have Robetty. 
Mr. Toby,” with sarcastic emphasis on the name, “ wus 
born er po’ white, an’ has lied an’ cheated hissef inter bein’ 
a rich one; so he don’t count, neither.” 

“*T any rate he’s a heap sight better’n you, ye drunken 
ole blackgyard !” Toby flung over his shoulder as he made 
for the door. 

Teeny made a step toward Puss. “I must go—I’m 
choken’,” he said, catching her hand in his, “ but I’ll come 
ag’in when I find out the meanin’ of all this.” 

Mr. Pegram laughed aloud. “ It means I er a gentleman 
born—gentleman till I die. But I ain’t proud; shake 
hands, Teeny, ’fore ye go,” he said, balancing himself 
airily upon a crack in the floor. 

His wife groaned aloud. “ You'll git yo’ come-uppance 
fer this, I know you will—an’ God knows ef ye don’t 
deserve it!” she said, wringing her hands and rocking back 
and forth. 

“You'll wait fer me?” said Teeny. 

“ Yes—fer always,” sobbed Puss. 

“Ye couldn’ well set er longer time—lI reckon that is 
erbout the size of it,” Mr. Pegram said, smiling amiably 
over the departing lover. 


The next Saturday afternoon brought Freedom’s monthly 
church meeting. Naturally, the Sunday’s happenings, 
spread abroad by gossip’s tongue, made the occasion one 
of feverish interest and expectation. Church trials came 
before it, and though nothing was known “ for certain,” 
all felt the thunder in the air. 

Not a member felt that he could bear to miss the meet- 
ing. The Pegrams sat all in their usual place, the focus 
of curious eyes. 

As soon as routine business was out of the way, Teeny 
Philpot rose, very red and stammering, yet oozing satisfac- 
tion at every pore. A thrill ran through the house as in 
most disjointed fashion hesasked of the elder “light an’ 
leadin’ on a point of great consarn.” 

“State it, Brother Philpot,” the elder said, beaming 
benevolence over the tops of his spectacles. Teeny choked 
and got red jer than ever, but said manfully, “* Why, sir, it’s 
jest this. Ain’t it as onbecomin’ fer er perfesser ter wor- 
ship grazen images as when God smote the children ’f 
Isrul fer makin’ the golden calf?” 

“ Certainly—certain-lie, my young brother; even more 
sinful. We live in the light of the newdispensation. Our 
idols, though, are figurative—” 
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“ Not all on ’em.” 

“ Brother Philpot, what can you mean ?” 

“ Jest this, sir. A man—a member o’ this here church— 
an’ now a-settin’ in the sound of my v’ice—gray-headed, 
too—has got hisse’f a grazen image, an’ has been a-wor- 
shipin’ of it er whole week.” 

“ Brother Philpot! Can you prove this most extraor- 
dinary statement ?” 

“ I can, if you b’leeve yo’ eyes an’ mine. 
Sam.” 

All eyes turned to Sam—Teeny’s younger brother. He 
came grinning up the aisle with a jolly, dissipated-looking 
jug under one arm. The other held fast a wax doll, at 
least two feet high, with blue eyes, yellow curls, and the 
spangled raiment of the Christmas-tree angel. 

Grasping one in either hand, Teeny held them at arm’s 
length, saying, “ Bretheren an’ sistern of Freedom church, 
I have searched and found. One week ago ter-day our 
co-member, George Pegram, spent money his women 
folks had made fer these yere two things. He tuck ’em 
home on the sly, hid ’em up in the stable loft, an’, on the 
pertense of s’archin’ the Scripcher ter find eternal life, spent 
his Sunday evenin’ thar, drinkin’ licker an’ talkin’ tom. 
foolery ter this yere painted Jezebel he’d sot ona pile er 
fodder like a queenon her throne. How come I ter know? 
I watched an’ seen ’im, the nex’ day, an’ the nex’, an’ the 
nex’, while his dear good wife—” 

“Will thank you ter mind yo’ own business en not go 
a-spyin’ round arter her husband,” Mrs. Pegram broke in, 
standing up straight and tall to defend her husband. 

He sat with head drooped low upon the hot, tremulous 
hands clasped over the crook of his cane. At his wife’s 
touch a big tear trickled down his nose and plashed on 
the floor at his feet. 

Mrs. Pegram faced the assembly with streaming eyes, 
saying brokenly, “ Fellow-members, my poor dear never 
meant the least harm ter God ner man, ner me, a-buyin’ of 
that image. As to the cost, I reckon his money’s ’is own 
—he hain’t had no gyaurdeen sence he come of age—an’ 
he jest wanted it fer pastime like. I’m glad fer him ter 
have it. He needn’t er—” : 

“ That'll do, Marthy.” Mr. Pegram had risen and laid 
a gentle finger on his wife’s lips. Then, turning her to 
face the congregation, he held the doll’s head full over her 
shoulder, and said, huskily, ‘‘ Marthy’s the best wife, the 
best woman, in the world, but she is so cussed ugly I wanted 
some’p’n better ter look at.” 

Teeny stared at him in dumb, helpless wrath. Mr. Pe- 
gram bore the scrutiny for a minute, then said, with cheer- 
ful patronage, “I admire yo’ misunderstandin’, Teeny. 
Scripcher says, ef I mistake not, ‘Thou shalt not make 
thee any graven image,’ but I ain’t never yet read a word 
ag’in’ buyin’ one ready-made o’ wax.” 

Teeny could not answer. The sight of Puss sobbing 
and downcast brought a lump in his throat that it was 
impossible to swallow. Mr. Pegram looked a long minute 
at the pair, then drew them close, and, clasping their hands 
together, said: 

“ Teeny, it shows so much white man in ye, stan’in’ up 
so stout fer my wife, I sorter think ye orter have one o’ 
yer own.” 

The ruling elder said “Amen!” and all the church 
meeting echoed it. 


Solace 
By John Kendrick Bangs 


When gazing on the glorious orb of day, 
When myriad stars do greet my watching eye, 
When all the wonders of the heavenly way 
Attest the might of Him who sits on high: 
My insignificance doth seem so great, 
’T would surely fill my soul with misery 
Had I not this sweet thought to compensate : 
My God found time ’mid all of these for me. 


Come erhead, 


. 
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The Home 


The Test of Punishment 


“ Life” does not claim to be a journal devoted to train- 
ing parents in the way they should go, but it recently 
printed an axiom that might well be used as a motto by 
papers whose purpose is to train the American parent. 
Commenting on the punishment inflicted on private Iams 
by Colonel Streator, “ Life” says: “‘ When the punishment 
causes the offense to be forgotten, and makes the offender 
the object of popular sympathy, it cannot be admitted to 
be successful as a punishment.” 

Certainly any form of punishment that arouses a senti- 
ment of self-pity, or causes the culprit’s associates to 
regard him as a martyr, is not suited to the crime; it 
works harm. Many parents have been writing in protest 
against an article that appeared in The Christian Union in 
which physical castigation in the training of children was 
advocated, with Solomon quoted as authority. It is just 
as possible to arouse resentment and create a feeling of 
injustice by mild forms of punishment as by severe. The 
first and most imperative duty is to so balance the punish- 
ment and the offense that the sense of justice is not 
offended. And this is the test of wisdom, whether the 
offender against right be a child or an adult subordinate. 


Reading Circles for Winter Evenings 


By J. Macdonald Oxley 


We live in the age of mutual helpfulness. There is 
nothing in all the physical, intellectual, moral, or spiritual 
realm in the pursuit of which we may not have the 
advantage of association with kindred spirits. This band- 
ing together for a common purpose has extended even to 
our reading. It is no longer enough to appreciate good 
books in the seclusion of our study. We delight to discuss 
them in our drawing-rooms, and that of set purpose, not in 
the mere welter of haphazard conversation. 

Hence the recent but vigorous growth of Browning, 
Ibsen, Tennyson, Ruskin, and Shakespeare clubs, many 
of which have done most commendable work, and thor- 
oughly justified their existence. . 

It is not within the power of all social circles, however, 
to establish and carry on successfully a club of this kind. 
They require ready access to a good library and the co- 
operation of some competent authority, and these essen 
tials are obtainable in comparatively few cases. | 

But there is a form of reading circle which may be 
organized wherever a number of persons interested in 
literature can be got together with sufficient regularity, 
and which is so simple in its construction and requirements 
as to be within the scope of any community. 

Having had actual experience of such a circle, I will 
briefly describe its modus operandi. The meetings are 
held once a fortnight at the homes of the members in 
alphabetical order. The hour for opening is eight o’clock 
sharp, and for closing half-pastten. The gentleman of the 
house is the chairman for the evening, and is charged with 
the preparation or procuring of a brief biographical sketch 
of the author under consideration. This must not occupy 
more than fifteen minutes. Then follow four readings 
from different members, each limited strictly to twenty 
minutes, an interval of a few minutes being allowed after 
each reading for criticism and comment—not upon the 
reader, of course, but the work read from. At teno’clock, 
refreshments, rigidly limited to cake and coffee, are intro- 
duced, the author to be taken up next is decided upon, 
the readings allotted, and at half-past ten the circle 
adjourns. 3 

This modest organization has no officers, no constitution, 
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no by-laws, no fees. It meets from November to May. 
It is now in its fourth year of vigorous existence, and has 
promise of continuing many years yet. 

For the first three years only living authors were dis- 
cussed, but this year the range has been extended to 
include those of the Victorian era. 

Not only the author, but the particular works to be read 
from are appointed a fortnight in advance. Thus, for the 
Thackeray evening the readings assigned were to be 
taken at the discretion of the reader from ‘“‘ The Newcomes,”’ 
“Vanity Fair,” the “Roundabout Papers,” and the Bal- 
lads. 

There are many excellent features about such a reading 
circle. It entails no heavy work upon any one member. 
The hours are early and short. The limitation of the 
length of the readings prevents one member taking an 
undue share of the time, and the limitation of the refresh- 
ments relieves the hostess of anxiety about a supper, and 
precludes competition as to the giving of the best 
“ spread.” 

There might be many such circles organized with great 
advantage in both our urban and rural communities, and 
I trust that, like Abou Ben Adhem’s, their tribe may 


increase. 


An Unsocial Incident 


An incident related by a working-girl to a group of her 
companions is worth re-telling as indicative of the social 
errors of which people who pride themselves on their 
social position may be guilty. : 

A wealthy family employed for a number of years as 
coachman a man above the average of men in his position. 
The man had two daughters who attended the public 
schools of New York and also the Normal college for 
two years. ‘They were given lessons in music, and being 
of quick minds, that absorb knowledge from their surround- 
ings, they would have passed anywhere as belonging to a 
much higher social grade than the one in which they were 
born. Their father’s employer went to his country seat each 
year, with his coachman’s family as part of the retinue. 
The mistress invited her coachman’s daughters to sit in 
the pew with her whenever there was room. She had been 
their life-long friend, and as only one daughter attended 
church at a time, and never presumed on the hospitality 
offered, nothing occurred that marred the beauty of the 
arrangement. 

Recently, coming out of church, the wife of the coach- 
man’s employer introduced the daughter to a rich woman 
who had recently come into the place. To the surprise 
of the girl, who was refined enough to recognize social 
conditions, the lady insisted on her spending the next 
afternoon with her. The girl went, was cordially received 
and entertained, when her hostess said: 

“You are Mrs. ’s niece ?” 

“Not at all,” answered the girl, quickly. ‘I am the 
daughter of her coachman.” 

With a cry of alarm the hostess sprang indignantly to 
her feet exclaiming, “It’s a perfect outrage! Leave the 
house at once. You came in at the front door, but you 
shall go out the back.” 3 

“ Pardon me, madam; I always leave a house by the 
same door I enter,” and, bowing, the girl left the room. 

The story was told by the girl’s friend. The listeners’ 
eyes flashed, and one indignant voice said : 

“ She was no lady; not nearly so much of a lady as the 
daughter of the coachman.” There was a voice of assent, 
when the quiet girl in the corner said, “ The first mistake 
was in introducing her. Her friend should have known 
that every woman did not have her feeling; that lots of 
women are snobs. She should not have introduced where 
she was not sure of how the one she introduced would be 
treated,” and the listening girls, with the strong char- 
acteristic of the American working-girl, justice, agreed 
that the first error was in exposing the girl to possible 
insult. 


| 

| 

| 
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To Can Summer Vegetables 
By Christine Terhune Herrick 


There are still enough housekeepers who cherish a pre- 
judice against vegetables canned in tin to make the busi- 
ness of “ putting up ” an important feature in the summer’s 
work. The women who have gardens of their own do a 
good service to economy when they can the vegetables 
that ripen too fast to be eaten. Moreover, few and far 
between are the brands of canned vegetables that equal in 
excellence those that have been put through the preserving 
course by the hands of the careful housekeeper or under 
her immediate supervision. She sees for herself that the 
vegetables are fresh and sound, that every stage of their 
treatment is properly conducted, and when she offers them 
to her family she will be annoyed by no haunting doubts 
as tq who picked, cooked, and canned beans, pease, and 
tomatoes, 

There are some varieties of canned vegetables and fruit 
put up in glass, and bearing a label that is a guarantee of 
their excellence. But the price of these puts them beyond 
the reach of many a woman who, were it not for the canning 
she does herself, would be obliged to depend all winter 
upon tinned or dried vegetables. 

The season for green pease is rapidly passing, but there 
are still enough of the late-planted ones in market to make 
it worth while to give a recipe for canning them. 

Canned Pease.—Shell the pease, selecting as nearly as 
possible those of uniform ripeness; pack them in glass 
cans, adding to each quart a teaspoonful of salt and a 
teaspoonful of white sugar, dissolved in a little water, and 
fill the cans to the brim with cold water; lay a [ittle 
straw in the bottom of a boiler, set the jars in this, and 
put enough straw between them to keep them from touch- 
ing one another. Put the boiler on the stove, and put in 
it as much cold water as it will hold without either “ float- 
ing”’ the jars or overflowing into them. Bring the water 
in the outer vessel to a boil, and when it has reached this 
point keep it boiling steadily for three hours, filling up 


the boiler with hot water if that already in it cooks away. 


At the end of the time screw the tops on the glass jars 
and set them aside to cool. When they are cold they 
will have contracted a little, and the top may be screwed 
tighter yet. Keep them in a dark, cold place. 

Lima Beans.—These may be cooked in the same way as 
the pease, but the sugar should be omitted. 

String Beans.—String the beans carefully, and cut them 
into inch lengths. Fill cans with them, allowing a tea- 
spoonful of salt to every quart of the beans, and proceed 
as directed for canning pease. Either the green or the 
cream beans may be put up in this way. 

Canned Corn.—There are two or three ways of putting 
up canned corn. One is by the recipe given above. The 
corn must, of course, be cut from the cob first. Another 
method is as follows: Cut the corn from the cob, salt it 
slightly, and pack it in jars. Put alittle water with it, set 
the jars in a boiler, as directed in the first recipe, and 
steam one hour or so, or until the corn is tender. Fill the 
cans then with boiling water and screw the top on tight at 
once. 

The third recipe differs from either of the others. 

Select corn that is fit for boiling and eating, and boil it 
on the cob. When it is well done—half an hour should 


be long enough—cut it from the cob. Puta layer of salt . 


about half an inch deep in the bottom of a stone jar, and 
on this place a two-inch layer of thecorn. Cover this with 
half an inch of salt, and continue alternate layers of corn 
and salt until the jar is filled. The top stratum should be 
of salt and an inch thick. Melt lard, and pour this upon 
the salt. When it is cold and hard cover the jar closely 
and put it in a dark, cool place. This will have to be 
soaked over night before it can be used. 

Canned Succotash.—Boil green corn on. the cob until 
the milk ceases to flow when a grain is cut. Cook Lima 
beans in salted boiling water until nearly tender enough 
for the table. Cut the corn from the cob, and put the 
Lima beans with it in the proportion of two parts of the 
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corn to one of the beans. Put them together on the fire 
in enough boiling water to cover them, and when they 
actually come to the boil turn them into glass jars. Fill 
these to overflowing and screw on the tops. 

When this succotash is used, drain off the liquor, and 
add to the corn and beans milk, butter, and flour, as you 
would to fresh succotash. String beans may be used in- 
stead of Lima beans. In that case they should be cut 
into inch lengths. 

Canned Tomatoes.—Select your tomatoes with care, re- 
jecting all that are soft or spotted. Spread them in a 
large pan or tub, and pour boiling water over them. Leave 
them in this two or three minutes—only long enough to 
loosen the skins—and peel them quickly. If they lie in 
the water too long they will become soft, so, if one pair of 
hands must do all the work, it is better to scald but a few 
at a time. 

When they are all done pour off them all the juice that 
has dripped from them and put them over the fire in a 
large preserving kettle. Heat them slowly at first, that 
they may not scorch before the juice begins to flow. Boil 
ten minutes, stirring and breaking them with a wooden 
spoon and taking out any pieces that seem too hard to 
soften. If there should be a great deal of liquid—as 
there generally is with ripe, juicy tomatoes—it should be 
dipped out and may be used for chili sauce or catsup, or 
canned by itself to serve for tomato sauce. The bulk of 
the tomatoes may be put, boiling hot, into quart jars, and 
then closed immediately. 

Canned Corn and Tomatoes.—Skin and crush tomatoes. 
Boil green corn on the cob, cut it off, and put one part of 
it to two of the tomatoes. Put them overthe fire together, 
let them come to a boil, salt them to taste, and can. 

Two injunctions already given may be repeated here 
with advantage. First, always tighten the screws on the 
cans after the contents of these are cold. Second, keep 
the cans in a cold, dark place. 


Working-Girls’ Vacation Fund 
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A Mother’s Wish 


By L. P. Anton 


Tell me, darling, what you see 
With eyes so bright and bold? 

Visions of future, gay and free, 
And youth that ne’er grows old? 


What shall I wish my baby boy? 
Long life, with every pleasure? 
Ah! sorrows mingle with all joy, 
And I must leave my treasure. 


Long life, with all its pain ! 
I cannot wish it for thee. 

And yet, I’d hold thee back in vain, 
Should death come now before me. 


I wish thee this, my little son, 
A pure heart, brave and true, 
And, when life’s battle’s fairly won, 
A place’among the chosen few. 
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How We Heaped Coals of Fire on 


Mr. Grimstone 


A Camping Story in Two Parts—II. 
By William Murray Graydon 


Before either of the bags could be opened, a rush of feet 
was heard in the orchard, and over the fence in one leap 
came Farmer Grimstone and his two hired men. It was a 
rude shock to find ourselves grasped by rough hands, and 
our indignation knew no bounds when the farmer began 
to slash our ankles with the cartwhip that he carried. 

owdacious young reprobates!” he cried. “I’ve 
caught you in the act this time. You'll wish you had let 
my chickens an’ melons alone afore I get through with 
you. You knowed Bose had gone down to the store along 
with my son, and you thought it would be a good chance to 
help yourself when the dog wasn’t about. You didn’t 
count on our bein’ awake, I reckon.” 

At first we could not find words to speak, and the angry 
farmer had things all his own way. I was quick-witted 
enough to realize that we were in a very serious scrape. 
We had been caught in the farmer’s lane with the stolen 
stuff in our possession. He undoubtedly believed us to 
be the thieves whom he had heard and chased, and it 
would prove a formidable task to convince him otherwise. 
Appearances were all against us. The consciousness of 
innocence made our chastisement all the harder to bear ; 
we struggled and writhed in vain. 

“‘ Look here, sir,” cried Charlie, “ you will be sorry for 
this. It is all a mistake. We did not touch your things.” 

“No, I reckon not,” replied the farmer, with cutting 
' sarcasm; ‘ mebbe you picked the stuff up in the road.” 

“That’s exactly what we did,” exclaimed Guy. “One 
of our fellows heard two tramps say they were going to 
rob you to night, and we came to warn you. Just before 
you got here the thieves jumped over the orchard fence, 
and when they saw us they were so badly scared that they 
dropped the bags. Then they jumped the other fence, 
and went through the corn-field. You can catch them 
yet if you hurry.” 

“That’s the exact truth,” added Charlie. ‘We were 
coming up here to do you a service, and this is the reward 
we get.” 

The hired men chuckled, and the farmer laughed aloud— 
a short, grim laugh that made us shiver. 

“Come along, now,” he cried, harshly, “ and don’t tell 
me any more lies, or I'll lick you all till you can’t stand 
up. I’ve been watchin’ for you chaps ever sence the day 
you come to the house, an’ now that I’ve caught you in 
the act I’ll l’arn you to let other people’s property alone. 
Bright and early to-morrow mornin’ you go to the county 
jail at Bloomfield. You kin camp there fur a while, and 
it’ll be a purty good while, as sure as my name’s Abner 


Grimstone.” 


This threat terrified us greatly, and we made a final 
attempt to convince the farmer of our innocence. But our 
eloquent recital of the situation only angered him the more, 
and he refused to hear another word on the subject. He 
was obdurately convinced of our guilt. The case was one 
of circumstantial evidence, and, since we had no proof to 
offer, we were entirely helpless. 

With as good a grace as possible we submitted to the 
inevitable, and were marched off to the farm-house. We 
had the melancholy satisfaction of seeing the contents of 
the bags turned out in front of us. One was full of corn 
and muskmelons, and the other held a dozen chickens, 
whose necks had all been wrung. This spectacle roused 
the farmer’s anger to the boiling point again, and it was 
only through the interference of the hired men that we 
escaped a second infliction of the whip. 

Then we were thrust into an empty tool-house, and the 
door was bolted from the outside. We heard the footsteps 


of our captors receding, and presently all was quiet. 

The prospect looked pretty black, and it continued to 
look so, though we sat on the dirty floor for several hours, 
discussing various ways and means for getting out of our 
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predicament. Guy and Jonas were not backward about 
heaping all blame on Charlie, and because I had lent my 
influence to his I came in fora share also. I don’t pre- 
tend to blame the boys, because I felt the same way about 
it myself. If a bare possibility of getting into such a 
scrape had entered my head, I would certainly have 
opposed Charlie’s plan with all my might. A trip to Bloom- 
field jail was a nice reward to receive for doing a man a 
kindness. The farmer’s previous ill treatment of us 
should have been sufficient warning to keep away from his 
lace. 

: Such reflections as these naturally filled our minds as 
we sat in the gloomy tool-house. We had previously exam- 
ined our surroundings and found no means of escape. It 
made us heartsick to think what lay before us. If the 
farmer persisted in taking us to Bloomfield and making a 
formal charge against us, the evidence would probably con- 
vict us in spite of all the influence that our parents could 
bring to bear. And Abner Grimstone would certainly keep 
his word. We knew him too well to doubt that. In the 
presence of such graver troubles we forgot to worry about 
our deserted camp down on the shore of the Juniata. 

At last we fell asleep on a heap of shavings, and dreamed 
troubled dreams of iron bars and bread and water. We 
were wakened some time afterward by a series of tugs and 
shakes. Our disturber proved to be Jonas. 

“Wake up!” he said. ‘‘ We stand a good chance of get- 
ting away from here. Do you see the moonlight shining 
through those cracks above the door?” | 

Yes, we saw them plainly enough. The streaks of lumi- 
nous light formed a perfect square, and seemed to mark 
the location of a closed shutter. 

“We can climb up and open it,” said Jonas, confident- 
ly; “ then one of us can drop down and open the door for 
the others.” 

“ How about the bulldog?” asked Guy. 
suppose he’s down at the store yet, do you ?” 

“We must risk it,” returned Jonas. ‘‘ He may be asleep, 
or prowling about in some distant part of the farm.” 

We privately had our doubts about this, but such a 
chance to escape could not be neglected. By the light of 
a match which Charlie found in his pocket we discovered 
in the rear of the tool-house a broken threshing-machine. 
We dragged this up against the door, and when we mounted 
on top of it our breasts were on a level with the bottom of 
the window. Five minutes’ labor with pocket-knives pried 
the shutter open. There was no sash, and the cool air 
blew refreshingly on our cheeks. To our surprise, we 
found that it was nearly morning. The grayness of dawn, 
and not moonlight, had been shining into our prison. As 
yet all was quiet. We could see or hear nothing alarming. 
On one side lay the barn, on the other side the house. In 
front of us, across a strip of garden, was the lane that led 
to freedom. 

“No need to unbolt the door,” whispered Jonas; “ we 
can all drop out the window. Be careful not to make any 
noise, though.” 

“ I'll go first,” volunteered Charlie. ‘I got you fellows 
into the scrape, and I’|l take the chances with the dog.” 

No objection was offered, and Charlie dropped lightly 
to the ground. I came next, and just as I swung over and 
landed by Charlie’s side, a terrific bark was heard, and 
round the corner of the house came Bose. It was a mo- 
ment of terror, for we were barred out from the safety 
which our companions enjoyed. 

“Run!” cried Charlie, and away we went. I was the 
fleetest, and soon passed my companion. I heard a ter- 
rific snarl from Bose, mingled with a frantic appeal for 
help, and, turning my head, I saw Charlie half-way up the 
trunk of an apple-tree, with the dog clinging to one leg. 
Then the trousers parted, and Charlie went up among the 
limbs with alacrity. 

I dashed on as Bose turned in my direction, and had 
taken but half a dozen steps when some rotten planks 
broke under foot, and I shot down through space, landing 
waist deep in icy water. I had tumbled into a disused 
well. I tried to climb up the side, but when I found it 
was no use I shouted for help. I could hear an awful 
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racket overhead, and pretty soon the farmer and his men 
came with ropes and pulled me out. They laughed a good 
deal at both of us, for Charlie had descended from the 
tree with one trouser-leg in tatters. 

“T reckon you fellars won’t try that over again,” said 
Mr. Grimstone. ‘ Bose ain’t the dog to ketch napping.” 

It was now daylight, and while the men hitched up the 
wagon I was escorted into the house and compelled to don 
a suit of clothes belonging to the farmer’sson. They were 
far from being a good fit. My old ones were retained, 
with the understanding that they would be dried and sent 
to me at the Bloomfield jail. Then I was marched out to 
the barn and helped into the wagon beside my compan- 
ions. A servant-girl brought us some bread and butter 
wrapped in a newspaper, but we were too miserable to feel 
hungry. 

The farmer mourted the seat, and just as he was about 
to start the horses, his son Jake, a tall young fellow of 
twenty, came striding across the barn-yard. ‘“ Hold on, 
pap!” he drawled. “I reckon these chaps ain’t guilty, 
arter all. I kind of suspected they weren't, an’ so 1 went 
down to the corn-field afore daylight to have a look. I 
found big tracks there—a sight bigger than these lads 
could make—an’ there was some of the same kind on that 
swampy spot in the orchard. They were made by two 
men. Then, when I was coming back, I met Bob Sim- 
mons, an’ he told me his truck patch was robbed last 
night by two men. He chased ’em to the river, and they 
got away in a boat. You've got the wrong parties, pap, 
an’ you'll have to own up to it.” 

“ Jehosaphat !” exclaimed the farmer. 
Jake ?” 

Then he climbed slowly down from the wagon. 

Well, I needn’t describe what happened. Mr. Abner 
Grimstone proved himself a pretty square sort of a man 
after all. He begged our pardon and thanked us for our 
good intentions, and gave us an elegant breakfast, and 
finally sent us down to camp loaded with all sorts of sup- 
plies. We found everything as we had left it. 

Of course such treatment as this quite altered our feel- 
ings, especially when hardly a day passed without bringing 
us a plump chicken, or a loaf of bread, or a basket of fresh 
vegetables ; and when the time came to break up camp, no 
firmer friends than Farmer Grimstone and ourselves could 
have been found in the universe. 


A Peculiar Building 


Going over Brooklyn Bridge, looking south, you will 
notice a tower on the New York side just south of the 
Bridge. Until recently this tower has been a dull gray, 
and, as many tall buildings have within a few years been 
built closely about it, it would not be noticeable were it 
not for a coat of bright yellow paint; now it attracts the 
eye, and the first question is, “‘ What is that tower?” “A 
shot tower,” should be the answer, though many other 
answers have been given—and overheard; not the least 
amusing being one given by a young man to an elderly 
stranger, “ Just alandmark.” If he had not been so deeply 
interested in himself as to neglect the people about him 
the expression on one listener’s face would have moved 
him to be sure of his information before he gave it. Never 
be afraid to say, “ I don’t know.” 

Shot is made by dropping melted lead into water ; the 
size of the shot varying according to the height at which 
it falls. The floors in the tower are at different heights, 
with holes in the center in which perforated pans are placed, 
through which the lead falls. 

The bottom pap, which receives the shot, is inclined to 
one side; about this pan, on the inside, passes an endless 
chain, on which are cups for scooping the shot. These 
carry the shot to a certain place in this pan, where they 
empty their contents into a box from which they are fin- 
ished and packed. 

The inside of a shot tower is, as you may imagine, very 
small as to ground space, and the men employed acquire 
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peculiar habits of walking and standing. It is said that 
sailors make good workmen in shot towers, because they 
climb the ladders easily and use the ropes readily. 


Was it Fun or Mischief ? 


Animals sometimes do things that would indicate that 
they possess a sense of humor—that they enjoy fun. 

In one of the small towns of Connecticut a wealthy 
gentleman maintained at his own expense a beautiful park. 
Among the other attractions was a cage of monkeys. One 
day when the writer was a little girl she stood in front of 
the cage, watching the monkeys and feeding them peanuts. 
There came to the cage presently a lady who seemed 
greatly interested in her clothes; they all appeared new, 
and were evidently the objects of great care—so much so 
that even to the childish mind came the thought, “ Why 
did she not wear her old ones? She would have had a 
much better time.” The special objects of admiration 
were a pair of long, light kid gloves, which the lady carried 
in her hand. At last she held one open glove to her 
mouth, blew in it until it was inflated, and, after pulling it 
out, began putting it on. One of the monkeys had watched 
the proceedings from his perch on the other side of the 
cage. The lady buttoned the glove carefully, and then 
took hold of one of the wires of the cage with her bare 
hand, in which was the other glove. Quicker than thought 
the monkey who had watched her sprang to the side of the 
cage, snatched the glove, and sprang back on his perch. 
He paid not the slightest attention when the lady screamed 
till she waked the echoes. Sitting on the perch, with the 
most exaggerated manner of importance, the monkey held 
the glove open at the top, blew in it till it was distended 
to its fullest size, then caught the glove by the tips of the 
fingers, smoothed and patted it, and then began drawing it 
on. A poke from the cane of a gentleman who had come 
to the lady’s assistance merely sent the monkey to the top 
of the cage, where, with af affected droop to his eyelids, 
he devoted his whole attention to gdjusting the glove. 
When he attempted to button it, it was much too large for 
his wrists. An expression of comical amazement passed 
over his face. He studied a moment, then removed the 
glove, held the top open, inflated the glove as before, and 
began again putting it on. No inducement could be 
offered that would attract his attention from the business 
in hand, and at last the owner of the glove walked away, 
evidently much disturbed at the loss of her property. The 
monkey looked after her, elevated his eyebrows, and, 
dropping the glove to the floor of the cage, began a game 
of tag with his companions. A stick pushed through the 
bars drew the glove within reach, and the writer ran down 
the path and restored the glove, none the worse for being 
in the monkey’s possession, to the owner. 


Alligators are not supposed to have any sense of humor, 
but recently one of the alligators in the tank at Central 
Park aroused both amusement and anger. A number of 
people were gathered about the tank watching the great 
creatures skip in and out of the water. Suddenly the wind 
caught a broad-brimmed hat from the head of a young girl 
and deposited it on the edge of the tank, where it rested. 
An alligator raised his head, gazed at the attractive object 
with its nodding red roses, and just as one of the keepers 
hurried to secure it the great jaws opened and the hat 
disappeared—except one rose, which for a moment nodded 
a farewell, and then disappeared as had its companions. 


A donkey moves his ears sometimes in such a manner 
that you are inclined to think he fully appreciates a joke, 
especially if he plays it on some one else. That is the 
peculiarity of donkeys. A joke played on them is never 
humorous from their standpoint, but they fully appreciate 
a joke on some one else. One day recently a small cart, 
a small donkey, and a small boy attracted a good deal of 
attention in Wall Street, New York. The day was very 
hot, and the donkey was leisurely in his movements, 
Suddenly, without any warning, he lay down in the street 
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and refused to get up. Water was poured upon him, he 
was urged to drink, but he steadily refused to move. A 
great crowd gathered, of men, boys, wagons and horses, 
until the street was blocked. Policemen poked the donkey, 
and clubbed the donkey, but he bore it all—anything was 
preferable to moving. At last a wagon was called and 
backed in front of the donkey. Several men assisted the 
policeman, and just as they got the donkey on a level with 
the cart he kicked and they were compelled to put ‘him 
down. At last he was blindfolded, and the men succeeded 
in getting him in the cart, when he lay with the same 
patience ; but there was a very peculiar twitch to one of the 
donkey’s ears as the cart moved off with the little owner, 
greatly mortified. That ear seemed to say, ‘“‘ I managed that 
very well.” The crowd dwindled away, all but the police- 
man, who, as he mopped his face, still with a puzzled 
expression watched tke donkey lying comfortably on the 
cart, twitching one eat. 


Willie’s Fire 
By Anne Meech 


I have had a fire. I don’t want any more. 

I used to think my mamma was a bad woman, because 
she hid the matches where I couldn’t find ’em, though I 
hunted and hunted everywhere. I don’t think so now. 
One afternoon, mamma was too busy to play with me, and 
the baby was asleep, and Rob was at school; so I thought 
I would go and see Aunt Mary. She lives in a little 
house near my house. She likes me. 

When I go to see her, she lets me play with the two 
white kittens and the little brown doggie. She keeps 
candy always in a box in the kitchen cupboard. It is 
’most always red candy; the kind that smells good when 
you eat it. It bites my tongue, but I like it just the same. 
When I got to the house, the door was open ; so I walked 
right in. ’Most always I knock. Auntie comes to the 
door and says, ‘‘ How do you do, sir?” Then she shakes 
my hand, and ’vites me in, and asks me to sit down in the 
biggest rocking-chair. Pretty soon I get tired of sitting 
still) She gives me some candy then, and says I may 
‘muse myself anyway I like if I won’t do any mischief. 
Then I have such a good time with the kittens and the 
dog I am sorry when mamma comes and says I must go 
home. 

The day I had my fire I walked right in. Auntie wasn’t 
down-stairs; so I went up-stairs. She wasn’t there. I 
went down again into the kitchen. I love the kitchen best 
of all the rooms in that house, because the stove and the 
dog and the cats and the candy live there. There was lots 
of pleasant sun shining in through the windows. Some of 
it shined on the head of Yawno, the dog, who was lying on 
the sofa. One kitten was playing with Yawno’s tail, the 
other was licking his nose. He is cross to old cats. He 
bites their tails and makes ’em siss, but he loves the little 
kitties. When he is not too hungry he lets them eat with 
him. 

There wasn’t any fire in the stove, but there was a big 
box of matches on the table. It made me feel happy all 
over to see’em. I have pockets in mypants. I filled ’em 
chuck full of matches, and ran home. I thought the yard 
by the barn was a good place to makea fire in. There 
was a big stack of oat-straw by the barn, and a little 
stack. Rob and I have had lots of fun playing on 
them. We never can any more. It makes me cry to 
think of it. 

I piled up some pieces of wood and some straw, and 
made a little fire close by the big stacks. The fire ran 
round and up the stacks so fast it scared me. I pounded 
it with a stick, but it went all the faster. I burned my 
hands; they smarted dreadfully. I called mamma to 
come quick. She came; my uncle came; lots of men 
came; but they couldn’t stop the fire. It didn’t stop till 
the big stack and the little stack had all blown away in 
smoke. 

I didn’t feel very good. Mamma cried. She said I was 
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such a bad boy I made her heart ache. I guess my heart 
ached too, ’cause I felt dreadful bad inside of me. I cried 
too. My papa was away. When he came home, he didn’t 
scold hard, but he looked very sober. He said he would 
have to sell Dick, ’cause he had nothing left to feed him 
with, and couldn’t ’ford to buy anything for him. When 
my papa said that, my heart ached harder than ever. You 
see, I love Dick. He came to live with us a little baby 
horse, when I was a little baby boy. 

Mamma says | can’t go to see Aunt Mary for a long, 
long time. I’m sure I don’t know what she will do with- 
out me. 

I was six years old two days after the fire, but I didn’t 


have any party. 


Here and Elsewhere | 


While the Fourth of July is over, and the thought of the 
firecracker will be a memory for almost another year, it is 
interesting to know that the trade is still vigorous. Manu- 
facturers sell to New Orleans, Mexico, South America, and 
Cuba. All Roman Catholic countries use quantities of 
fireworks on their holy days and feast days. 


Two hundred French pedestrians have finished a contest 
covering a distance of 312 miles. The winner accom- 
plished the distance in one hundred hours. The course 
was the road from Paris to Belfort. ‘The men were watched 
by physicians under the French Government, who were to 
make observations to determine the methods best adapted 
to enable men to endure long and rapid marching. Those 
whose feet were in the best condition wore light canvas 
shoes of the lawn-tennis variety, worn with leggins or over- 
gaiters. The feet of the walkers who stood the strain best 
were bathed and then rubbed with suet or lard. Some 
used hot-water baths and then plunged the feet quickly 
into cold water. Light flannel clothes, the shirts worn 
open at the neck, afforded the greatest comfort. Little 
meat and no beer or liquor were used; tea, coffee, and not 
very strong beef broth constituted the food of the men. 
There are some valuable hints here to boys who think of a 
walking tour for their vacation. 


This is the season of the year when the readers of the 
papers are shocked almost daily by some drowning acci- 
dent which causes loss of life of one or more persons. 
These accidents are sometimes.due to the fact that the vic- 
tims do not know how to swim; but most of them are due 
to the fact that the swimmers are ignorant of the strength 
of the tide, of the current, or of the shore; and that they 
go in when their bodily temperature is too high, or too 
soon after a meal. At the present time, when swimming- 
schools are abundant and are kept open all winter, and are 
managed so that the most timid as well as the most 
reserved can be taught to swim without aay mental disturb- 
ance, it is astonishing that there should be any people in 
the country who do not know how to conduct themselves 
in the water. Accidents of course happen to the best 
swimmers, but so accidents happen to the best travelers, 
to the best walkers. The best singers have been known 
to lose momentary control of their voices ; but can anything 
be more foolhardy than for a person who knows nothing 
about swimming, or the control of. the body in the water, 
to brave its well-known dangers? A very little care and 
small expenditure of money will give any person that self- 
control in the water which will make him in part its master, 
except in extreme cases: he may lose self-control when ex- 
posed to undertows or cramps, against which the strongest 
and most intelligent are not insured. The reason that 
people are drowned is very often because of a complete 
loss of self-control. Being unfamiliar with the element 
with which they are dealing, they become bewildered, and 
do the very thing that they should not do. Probably one 
of the best trainings for muscular self-control, and mental as 
well, can be gained in the water ; so that swimming may be 
looked upon as a means of mental discipline as well as a 
means of physical development. 
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Sunday Afternoon 
Christ Judging Men 


By Lyman Abbott? 


Whose fan is in his hand, and he will throughly purge his floor, and 
his wheat into the garner ; but he will burn up the chaff with unquenchab 
—Matt. iii., 12. 

This figure was a perfectly plain one to the Oriental. 
The wheat was threshed out upon a threshing-floor, either 
by a flail by hand, or bya sledge, or by feet of oxen. Then 
with a spade or shovel, as we would call it, or a fan, as they 
called it, the farmer threw the wheat up into the air, and 
the wind blowing across it drove the light chaff out into 
an outer circle, while the heavier grain fell upon the floor; 
and that the wind might not drive this chaff back again, to 
mingle once more with the wheat, a fire was kept burning 
in the outer circle, and the chaff falling into the fire was 
consumed and burnt to ashes. This is thefigure. John 
the Baptist using this figure says of Christ, His fan is in his 
hand. He will garner the wheat, he will burn the chaff 
with unquenchable fire. Christ, the Messiah, then, is 
represented as sifting out men; destroying evil, preserving 
good, 

I want, in a few moments, to put before you three simple 
lessons involved in this metaphor and in the application 
of it to the work of Christ. 

In the first place, then, you will observe that the lan- 
guage of John the Baptist is in the present tense. He 
does not speak of something tbat Christ will do in some 
future time. His fan zs in his hand. The judgment is 
already begun. The process of discrimination is going on 
now. Jesus Christ is siftingout men. The sifting process 
is not postponed to some future time. Of the differences 
between the judgments of this time and the judgments of 
that time I may speak on some other occasion. To day 
my topic is the present day of judgment. His fan zs in 
his hand, It was in his hand while he was upon the earth. 
His preaching was a discriminating work. By his ministry 
he set men into antagonistic and opposing classes. As he 
preached, his preaching produced different effect on dif- 
ferent men. Some heard with gladness, received the word 
with enthusiasm, gathered about him, followed. him, left 
their old pursuits, or, returning to their old pursuits, car- 
ried into them a new spirit of love and charity. Some 
listened with interest—for the moment, eagerly—and then, 
finding that self-denial was involved, turned their backs 
on him and went back to their old lives. Some gathered 
themselves together that they might crush and destroy, 
because his preaching was injuring their interests and 
undermining their influence. Thus he separated men— 
those that were righteous from those that were unrighteous 
—because righteousness was a trouble and a burden to the 
one and a delight to the other. In the same way he 
directed his own disciples, not by any extraneous act, but 
by the very nature of his teaching. After three years of 
sifting had gone by, there was Judas on one side of the 
great chasm and there were the eleven on the other side. 
He was brought for trial before Pilate. Christ before 
Pilate? No! Pilate before Christ. It was not Christ 
that was on trial, but Pilate that was on trial. Will this 
Roman governor dare to do right, or will he sacrifice 
honor, will he sacrifice himself, will he sacrifice his man- 
hood, in order that he may keep a place and an office and 
arank? It was Pilate that was on trial, and Christ’s fan 
was in his hand and the wind of God was blowing 
through him that the world might see how much chaff 
there was and how much grain. Christ dies. His 
resurrection is a new application of this fan of his that 
discriminates men. Thomas says, I will not believe 
that he has risen from the dead; all your testimony 
shall count for nothing; I will not believe until I 
see the prints of the nails in the hand, and until I 
can thrust my hands into his wounded side. But John, 
running with Peter, and coming to the tomb and look- 
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1 Preached at Plymouth Church, Brooklyn. Reported stenographically by 
Henry Winans, and revised by the author. 
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ing in and finding it vacant, and seeing no indications of 
a grave robbery, but the grave clothes laid quietly by 
themselves, seeing no angel, hearing no voice, getting no 
external revelation, nevertheless has it suddenly flashed 
upon him, This is that which he told us; he has risen 
from the dead. How the fan discriminated between this 
man that would believe nothing that eye had not seen and 
hand had not felt, and this man that with sudden spiritual 
conviction had the truth of the resurrection flashed upon 
him! In the history of the Church it was the same. All 
down through the ages of Christ’s fan has been in his 
hand. The Gospel went east and made no progress, went 
west and dominated all Europe. It served as a dis- 
crimination between the practical mind of the west and 
the dreamy mind of the east. Going through Europe, it 
appealed alike to palace and to peasant, but the palace 
locked the door and the peasant flung the door wide open. 
The fan was in his hand and the discrimination going on. 

The Reformation came with its call to liberty; and 
there were nations that answered to that call and nations 
that did not respond, but remained with the manacles on 
their wrists and in dungeon darkness. Do you think this 
discrimination has stopped—Christ has put his fan down ? 
Ah! no; the fan is still in his hand. A preacher rises in 
a single pulpit in New York and calls that great city to 
account because iniquity goes hand in hand with law. 
Instantly men begin to separate themselves into classes: 
those that apologize for iniquity, excuse iniquity, or, if they 
dare not do so much, find some ground for attacking him 
that is attacking iniquity, and those that gather about him 
to aid him in his attack against iniquity. God’s fan is in 
his hand. The Presbyterians gather in the West to try 
Dr. Briggs. Dr. Briggs is on trial, but the Presbyterian 
General Assembly is also on trial, one as much as the 
other, and the world looks on to see. Christ has told 
Christians how they are to tryone another. They are to go 
quietly to the man who is wrong; they are to tell him his 
wrong, to invite him to take a different course ; and if they 
cannot succeed they are to take another as witness; and 
finally they are to go the Church and place the matter 
before the Church; and when they put it before the 
Church they are to do it in a spirit of love and charity. 
They are to look for the best in the man and not for the 
worst. Now the world is looking on to see how this 
Church tries its members. What sits in the judgment 
seat? Is it prejudice, and passion, and wrath, and bitter- 
ness ? or is it charity, and love, and gentleness, and patience, 
and a judicial temper, and a great desire only for righteous- 
ness in the kingdom of God? I do not answer the ques- 
tion; I only ask it. But the Church is on its trial, and 
God’s fan is in his hand. 

Now that which is true in the life of Christ and in the 
history of the Church is true in the life and experience of 
every individual. Every day is a judgment day. Every 
day you and I are standing before God’s judgment bar, 
being tried not by witnesses, not by testimony for or 
against. We are trying ourselves, and writing our sentence 
of acquittal or condemnation, or partial acquittal and par- 
tial condemnation, with our own lives ; with the words we 
speak, with the deeds we do, with the character we mani- 
fest. Every capacity given to the growing child is a new 
measure of judgment. He has eyes—what will he use 
themfor? To look on those things that make for truth and 
righteousness, or on those that will foster animalism and 
sensuality? Hands—what will he use them for? To 
grasp the neck of his companion with greed to filch from 
his pocket, or will he use them for service and for love? 
Conscience—what will he do with it? Will he make it 
serve as a guardian of himself, or as a ruler over the lives 
of other men? Every day asks these questions. Every 
day answers these questions. He comes out of the house- 
hold and comes into the school. The school brings new 
judgments and tests of character. What a day of judg- 
ment the wedding day is! Does he that stands before the 
altar pledging his troth to her that stands by his side, does 
he stand there that he may get a new joy himself? Is he 
thinking of his own happiness, of the love that has come into 
his life, of the sunshine that falls upon him, or is he think- 
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ing what he can do to make another life happy, another life 
rich, another life noble? It is a great judgment day, that 
wedding day, and a new process of judgment begins on the 
day when those two go out of the church and begin their life 
together. Hegoesintobusiness. Every day the office and 
the store bring new issues before him, and anew raise ques- 
tions and anew he answers them. I suppose there is not a 
business man that has reached middle life who has not been 
put, soon or later, into exigencies in life where he has had to 
settle for himself, Will I be true to my own conscience and 
pay the fine? or, Will I be untrue to my own conscience 
and get the reward? ‘There are not a few who in this trial 
hour are proved to be chaff. They know that they 
have been made chaff. God knows that they are chaff. 
Their neighbors do not; their friends do not; their com- 
panions do not; but they know. And, thank God, 
there are other men that in that trial hour are proved to 
be wheat. The martyrs are not all burned at the 
stake, and are not all dead. They are not all men 
that are prophets and teachers and preachers. There are 
martyrs in the market place; men that have gone down to 
bankruptcy, that have faced poverty, that have stood face 
to face with disaster, and have dared to do right rather 
than do the thing against which their conscience remon- 
strated. God’s fan is in his hand, and every day of your 
life is God’s judgment day. The privileges God gives us 
are measures and tests of our judgment. Every gift brings 
with it the question, and every use brings with it the 
answer. If aman says, I do not care for Shakespeare or for 
Browning—do you think he is judging Browning and Shake- 
speare? Ah! no; Browning and Shakespeare are judging 
him. He is proving that he lacks the dramatic instinct, 
the capacity to understand the deeper phases of life. Ifa 
man says, I do not find anything in the Bible that is of 
any use to me; I can see nothing in Moses, in Isaiah, or 
Paul that can help a man to live—is he judging the Bible? 
Not at all. The Bible is judging him. He is condemning 
hisown blindness, his own dullness, his own spiritual disease. 
You may tell what you are and you may tell what a man is 
by what use he makes of his Sunday. Here is one man to 
whom Sunday is a day of worship. He comes to the 
church and worships there because worship is a delight to 
him. The day is a day of worship, but there is no service 
in it. And here is another man who makes the day a day 
of service. He does not come to the church. He does 
not worship. He does not find anything in the exercise 
of reverence and worship that helps him, stimulates him, 
inspires him, so his morning is spent somewhere else; but 
in the afternoon he is at the mission school. One of 
these men has written over his name, Not much love but 
much reverence, and the other man, Not much reverence 
but much love. And another man finds the Sunday news- 
paper the sufficient nutriment for his soul on Sunday, and 
he has written down by that fact what kind of a man he is, 
Every man is measuring himself. Life is a judgment day. 

A second truth I want to put before you is that this fan 
is in Christ’s hand. These judgments are not mere casual 
and incidental judgments. We are not merely flung into 
a great maelstrom, struggling there. Life is not a series of 
accidents and mischances. This is a supervised judgment 
day ; and when you are brought into trial it is by Divine 
Providence. He puts us there not that he may find out 
what is in us, but that he may disclose to ourselves what 
isin us. This is a supervised, a superintended, a directed 
judgment day, this life of ours. His fan is in his hand, 
The boy goes into the gymnasium, and he starts first at one 
apparatus and then at another, and training without in- 
struction, without knowledge, he may do himself much 
harm and no good. But if he goes into this gymnasium 
and a teacher superintends, telling him, You are to take 
this exercise for this purpose—a teacher who takes his 
measurements and then decides what he needs for his 
physical well-being—this exercise will bring forth results 
in a better physical manhood. Now God has put you 
into one trial, and you into another, and you into another, 
because he sees what each one needs. He sees what you 


need to disclose to you what you are, and what you need 
If we could really 
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read this life what a strange, strange reading there would 
be. If one could uncover not the roof merely of the 
great meeting-house but the roof of every heart, and 
look right down into it, what a strange conglomerate you 
would read there. Some genuine patriotism, and some 
bitter partisanship. Some unselfish seeking for oppor- 
tunity of service, and some selfish seeking for place and 
power. Some earnestness for righteousness, and some 
personal wrath, bitterness, envy and jealousy. And all 
mixed in together. No heart perfectly pure, no heart 
wholly impure. And out of such strange intermingling of 
strands as this God is weaving that which shall be called, 
when it is done, his kingdom. Out of these elements 
God is making an incarnate and divine humanity. And 
he is testing us not in the church, but in the office and 
in the parlor and in the street and in the booth and in 
the polling place—testing us everywhere in life—not that 
he may see what is in us but that he may help us to see 
what is in us, and know what is lacking, and understand 
what needs to be supplied. 

In these trial hours into which we are brought, in these 
times of experience that test us, and measure us, and deter- 
mine what there is in us, we are working under the eye of 
One who knows all our necessities, who reads us perfectly, 
and therefore you and I can go to him and ask him to 
search us, and try us, and see if there be any evil way in us, 
and lead us in the way of life everlasting. 

But there is a third thought here which I want you to 
look at a moment, and then I shall stop. I think this text 
of ours is very often looked upon as a threat: His fan is in 
his hand. The wheat he will garner, the chaff he will 
burn with unquenchable fire. But it is not a threat: it is 
a glorious promise. Fire in the New Testament is never, 
except in the book of Revelation, a symbol of torment. 
Never. It isa symbol of destruction. So John says, His 
fan is in his hand, and the wheat he will garner and the 
chaff he will burn with unquenchable fire. What does he 
mean? This: All that is undivine and evil in humanity 
will be destroyed. When Christ says, Beware of hell fire, 
what does he mean? There were burning day and night, 
year in and year out, without the walls of Jerusalem, fires 
in the valley of Gehenna, in which the offal of the city was 
consumed. ‘The fire of Gehenna, or, as it is rendered in our 
New Testament, hell fire, was the sewage of Jerusalem. 
What Christ says is not, Beware lest you enter into eternal 
torment of fire, but, Beware lest you become a part of that 
very offal of the universe to be burned up and destroyed. 
Looking, then, at this text, Christ says to me this, as I 
read it: My fan is in my hand; I am testing you; I am 
finding out how much wheat there is in you, and how much 
chaff there is in you, and the chaff I am going to destroy— 
all of it; and the wheat I am going to preserve—all of it. 
Thank God for that. For the wheat is all 1 want to pre- 
serve ; I do not want the chaff. This is just what Paul 
says when he says that Christ will present the Church 
before himself without spot or wrinkle or blemish or any 
such thing. He will carry on the purifying process until 
the last particle of chaff is gone. It is just what Paul 
means in another place when he says, Build of gold or sil- 
ver or precious stones, or wood or hay or stubble ; by and 
by the fire will come and will try you, and if you have 
built of wood or hay or stubble, that will be consumed, 
but the gold and stones will stand. Thank God for that 
promise. I dare now to preach fearlessly. I know that I 
say some things that are not true: I am not omniscient. I 
know I make mistakes: I am not infallible—but I dare to 
preach fearlessly, because I know this: that when God’s 
work is done, if I have built with hay or stubble God will 
destroy it; if I have sown chaff instead of wheat, or with 
the wheat, God will winnow it, and will burn the chaff 
with unquenchable fire, and nothing will stand in his last 
judgment, when his work is done, except the eternal and 
immortal truth. So I dare to live, live joyously and freely, 
because his fan is in his hand. 

Oh, who is there of us that does not know that there is 
chaff in him—and sometimes we think there is nothing else ! 
Who is there of us that does not know that there is pride 
and ambition and vanity and selfishness and ignorance ; 
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that his best deeds are done under the inspiration of mixed 
motives? But then, thank God! his worst deeds are also 
done under the inspiration of mixed motives, and, if we are 
‘sometimes misunderstood by our friends, there is One 
above who never misunderstands. So I dare not only 
to preach but to live; live courageously, hopefully, joy- 
ously. His fan blew on David, and out of that trial 
which showed to David the sensuality of his nature, and 
showed it to all the world for all time, that sensuality was 
burned out of him, and David was made the sweet spiritual 
singer for the world. How out of that fire and by means 
of that fan Peter was purified, and the cowardice was 
burned out of him, and he that had been like a wave of 
the sea, tremulous and changing and conflicting, was made 
like a very rock in Christ. By that fan and by that fire 
Paul was burned and purified, and the selfish pride con- 
verted into a strong, brave courage that made him stand 
for Christ, and, having done all, still to stand. Thank God, 
Christ’s fan is in hishand! Thank God that he does bap- 
tize in fire! Thank God for the trials that bring tears 
to the eyes and aching to the heart! Thank God for the 
griefs that seem at the time to make life almost unbearable, 
but yet do not! for out of that fire the gold comes seven 
times purified. Thank God for those that have gone up 
from great tribulation, that have passed through the fire, 
that have had the chaff blown away and burned up, 
and stand in his presence, the gathered grain, to his ever- 
lasting. glory. Every day is a day of judgment, every 
day a day that calls on us to see what God means to do 
for us, what he means to disclose in us, what weakness 
and infirmity he means to show that we possess, that he 
may lead us out of our bondage into liberty, and out of our 
weakness into true, divine manhood and womanhood. 


The Apostolic Church 
XI.—Conditions of Membership ' 
By Lyman Abbott 


Who were admitted to the Apostolic Church, and on 
what conditions? The story of Philip and the eunuch 
and the story of Paul and the jailer at Philippi answer 
very clearly this question. 


A eunuch of Ethiopia, undoubtedly a believer in the 
Jewish religion, for he had come to Jerusalem to worship, 
was sitting in his charict and reading a copy of Isaiah the 
prophet. Philip asks him if he understands the meaning 
of what he is reading. ‘“ How can I,” he replies, “ except 
some man should guide me?” So Philip explains to him 
the meaning of the passage which he is reading, the fifty- 
third chapter, and tells him that this prophecy has been 
fulfilled in the crucified Messiah. The eunuch desires at 
once to join the followers of the Crucified One, and, com- 
ing to water, is then and there baptized, and goes his way 
a recognized member of the visible Church of Christ. 

There are few churches in our time which would receive 
a new member with as little proof and as little test as this. 
He would either be put on probation, or required to accept 
a creed more or less lengthy, and more or less metaphysic- 
ally profound and difficult, or catechised as to his spiritual 
experience, his conviction of sin and his reactionary experi- 
ence of joy in believing. 

Philip applies none of these tests. It is true that the 
thirty-seventh verse is probably an addition of a later date, 
and does not belong in the account, but it is equally cer- 
tain that it expresses the spirit of the account. The 
eunuch accepts Christ as a fulfillment of Old Testament 
prophecy, and desires to be received into the church. On 
this condition, and on this alone, he is received. Noother 
condition is discernible in the case of the jailer at Philippi, 
no other in the case of three thousand baptized on the 


Py International Sunday-School Lesson for September 11, 1892.—Acts viii., 
26-40. 
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day of Pentecost. But, says the objector, circumstances 
have changed ; we are living in the nineteenth century, not 
in the first. To join the church then subjected a man to 
persecution, perhaps to death ; to join the church now sub- 
jects him to no peril, or at most to nothing more than a 
little ridicule from his old time companions. There was a 
natural test then, there is none now; therefore we must 
substitute an artificial test. 

There would be something in this reason if the artificial 
tests proposed were of any value. When one applies for 
admission to the church we desire to know what is his 
character. Is he really a loyal disciple of the Lord Jesus 
Christ? We have no right to ask any other question than 
this. If we do we are making our church something else 
than a Church of the Lord Jesus Christ ; we are making it 
a club or a school ; we are making it a sect ; we are making 
it a Presbyterian, or a Methodist, or an Episcopal, or a 
Congregational Church, not simply a Church of Christ. 

Now a creed is a very poor test of character. A man 
may be very orthodox in his belief and very heterodox in 
his life. Mr. Brockaway tells me that I cannot find in the 
world outside any men more orthodox in their creeds than 
some of the men in the Elmira Reformatory. The creed 
is not a test of character. 

Professed experience is not a test of character. Every 
minister who has had experience in dealing with souls 
knows perfectly well that the man who glibly recites his 
experience often proves a very poor disciple, and the man 
who stumbles and stutters, and misreports and misrepre- 
sents himself, often proves thoroughly faithful and loyal. 
The tongue is a poor test of the contents of the heart. 

Life is atest. But if we are going to wait until men 
have proved themselves to be Christians by the life which 
they live outside of the church, it is not easy to say why 
they should join the church at all. They join it not 
merely because organized forces are more effective than 
unorganized forces; they join it because entering the 
church will strengthen their purpose, deepen their spiritu- 
ality, confirm their faith. 

Does the reader then ask, What would you make the 
condition of admission to the Church of Christ? I reply 
unhesitatingly I would go back to the conditions of the 
Apostolic time. If a man apparently accepted Christ as 
his Saviour and Master, looked to him for strength and 
help, desired to consecrate to him his life and service, 
and wished to unite with others like minded with himself, I 
would open the door and let him in. If his creed were too 
short I would trust to education in the Church to lengthen 
it. If his experience were too shallow, I would trust to ex- 
perience in the Church to deepen it. 

But would you not get in some very poor members? Cer- 
tainly. And we get in some very poor members now. The 
door of the Church should swing both ways on its hinges. 
It should be easy for men to come in; and if they find they 
have made a mistake, or we find they have made a mistake, 
it should be easy for them to go out. The Church of to- 
day is quite too much like a labor union into which men 
are coerced by threats of peril hereafter, which neverthe- 
less they cannot enter without satisfying artificial condi- 
tions, and from which they cannot escape without subject- 
ing themselves to obloquy and derision. 


Daily Readings for Christian Endeavor Topics : Septem- 
ber 12—Follow after peace (Rom. xiv., 1-23) ; September 
13—Help the weak (Rom. xv., 1-14); September 14— 
Desire spiritual gifts (1 Cor, xii., 1-11); September 15— 
Remember that we are one (1 Cor. xii., 12-31); Septem- 
ber 16—Love one another (1 Cor. xiii., 1-13) ; September 
17—Approve things that are excellent (Phil. i., 9-20); 
September 18—Topic. How can we best help our church 
and pastor this year? (John xv., 16; Rom. xii, 11). (Bible 
Reading. ) 
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Religious News 


A Summer-School in Japan—I. 


By Professor George T. Ladd 
Of Yale University 


The lengthening of the annual vacation in our educational insti- 
tutions and the increased number of those who expect some respite 
from the routine of ordinary life have conspired with other causes 
in the United States to multiply the number of subsidiary “schools.” 
But in Japan the case is not quite the same. Here the “long” 
vacation does not begin until comparatively late. The Imperial 
University held its Commencement exercises this year on July 
10, and some of the other schools of Tokyo closed even later. 
Nearly all schools throughout the country begin in early Sep- 
tember; so that a considerable part of the trying Japanese 
summer is occupied by both teachers and pupils in regular work. 
Nor is the class of persons large who are at the same time 
interested in educational matter of any kind and also able to 
leave home and make a summer journey to some distant place. 

Yet this is the fourth season of a fairly successful summer 
school in Japan. Started at Doshisha in 1889, by Mr. Nishard, 
after a second but less fruitful season at Tokyo it domesticated 
itself last year at this romantic spot in the mountains. Perhaps 
it may become in time ¢#e summer school at Hakone—taking 
somewhat the same place in Japan that Northfield, after which 
it was modeled, or even Chautauqua, has taken for the United 
States. At present, and I should think and hope it would be 
the same in the future, the surroundings have much to do with 
the character of the school. The true flavor of the feast cannot 
be appreciated without some knowledge of its setting. And so 
I shall briefly describe Hakone and my own trip here. Without 
doubt, the place, and the nature of the journey necessary to 
reach it, will always render this summer school perfectly unique. 

A railroad ride of two hours and a half from Tokyo to Rodzu, 
and a tram ride of rather more than an hour to Yumoto, brings 
us to the beginning of our mountain climb. From this point 
onward neither jinrikisha nor pack-horse is available. The 
choice lies between one’s feet and the ago, orthe chair. Having 
climbed Asama-yama, the highest active volcano of Japan,—some 
two tnousand feet higher than Mount Washington—a few days pre- 
viously, I had requested on this occasion to be “ carried ” toward 
the skies. And President Honda, the head of the Methodist col- 
lege in Tokyo, and head, for this year, of the committee of the sum- 
mer school, had arranged for me a truly magnificent style of car- 
riage. I shall probably never again ride in so regal a way as 
that which seemed—not unreasonably—to attract the attention 
of the entire region on that beautiful summer day. Seatedina 
large rattan chair, with a board on which my feet could dangle, 
and with my luggage strapped beneath, four coolies—one at 
each end of two stout bamboo poles—raised me upon their 
shoulders. The young friend who, as a member of the commit- 
tee, had been deputed to see me safely to my destination, started 
us off in the full confidence that a few minutes’ walking on his 
part would suffice to overtake us. But the stout-limbed, strong- 
backed coolies made “light” of their passenger, and trotted 
ahead so briskly that some five of the seven miles were passed 
before my attendant appeared panting behind us. And so, not 
unwillingly, I had that glorious ride alone. And what a glorious 
ride it was! Our path was the ancient Tokaido, that great 
thoroughfare between Western and Eastern Japan, once 
thronged with travelers, and especially with the Daimyos and 
their retinues, as they went back and forth to pay their respects 
and do service to the Shogun at Yezo. Over the mountains, 
nearly the entire way had been, long ago, fully paved with irregular, 
unhewn stones. In the steeper places these take the form of a 
rough stone stair-way. At the widest, the ten or twelve feet of 
path-way are mostly walled in with natural rock over whose 
sides the luxuriant verdure characteristic of Japan—grasses, 
vines, bushes, and ferns—is spread as a charming vail. Occasion- 
ally an immense tiger lily peeps or flames through the green 
screen. Overhead, immense and solemn, dark-visaged crypto- 
merias or lighter-colored pines raise their heads, while through 
the bushes and trees the nearer green mountains appear with 
their picturesque shapes, which are nowhere else more interest- 
ing than in thisland. And higher mountains are occasionally 
seen in the farther distance ; while, away down below, a mount- 
ain river is rushing to the sea, and over, opposite or across the 
path a narrow white sheet of water-fall occasionally breaks 
down the rocks. 

The coolies trot on, up and down the stone pavement of the 
ancient road, wherever it is not so steep that they must look well 
to their feet and the occupant of the chair hold on a little to its 
side in order not to be shot from his seat. Almost every second 


of the entire three hours of the trip a rhythmic, semi-musical 
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grunt escapes the men—a sort of “mark-time” for their merry 
march. Every few minutes, at a cry from one of them, the pair 
behind and the pair in front exchange sides, so that the other 
shoulder may get its due part of the burden. This shift takes- 
place without stopping or even slackening their pace; and so 
the traveler has to endure his small share of the strain on muscle 
and nerve. 

At the hamlet of Hata the men rest and refresh themselves 
with a hearty meal. Meantime thirty-three children, by actual 
count, in all stages of undress, gather around the chair and gaze 
at the stranger in the mild, well-mannered way which Japanese 
children universally have. From Hata onward the ascent be- 
comes steeper; the path narrows, and the old paving, having 
fallen into ruins, in many places resembles the rocky bed of the 
wildest mountain brook when dry, rather than a road designed 
for human feet to tread. And now we are at the summit of the 
range, more than three thousand feet above the sea; and beau- 
tiful Lake Hakone is seen softly gleaming through the mist be- 
low. Then, by a long pitch downward, so steep that I have to 
hold tightly to the sides of my chair to avoid alighting prema- 
turely, passing on the right a summer palace of the Emperor 
which, it is said, has been built for seven years but not yet once 
visited, we come down upon the village of Hakone-no-Shuku. 
Here is the place where the summer school has, this very morn- 
ing, begun its sessions. In afew minutes I am welcomed and 
lodzed in the Hafu-ya Hotel. From my room, as from nearly 
every house in the entire village, a scene of the rarest beauty 
appears. 

To this place, so attractive and romantic, and yet so difficult 
of access, some two hundred persons, mostly students, from all 
parts of Japan, some of them coming from remote provinces, 
are rapidly gathering. 

The opening exercise, July 16, was a prayer-meeting at six 
o’clock in the morning. An address by President Honda and 
an evening meeting made up the programme of the first day. 

The next morning, Sunday, the 17th, I attended service at 
eight o’clock, and had my first opportunity to see the place 
where the sessions of the school aretobe held. A large house, 
close upon the borders of the lake, has been hired. Its sixteen 
rooms of eight mats each (a mat is six feet by three) have been 
made into one square space, by the removal of the sliding 
screens. Thus a room of about fifty feet square has been 
secured. This space will easily accommodate several hundreds, 
where all sit, 2 /a_/aponaise, upon the floor. And what a pict- 
ure is framed by the posts of that side of the house which looks 
out toward the northwest! For the nearest foreground is the 
green of a Japanese garden; then, a few rods distant, the placid 
waters of the mountain lake; beyond, the green sides of the 
Hakone range; and, towering above one of these, the cone, still 
streaked with snow, of Fuji, “the incomparable.” While the 
Japanese interpretation of the English sermon was being done 
I made no effort to keep my eyes and thoughts from this scene. 
And so, at one time, I saw Fuji with no other clouds upon it 
except a perfect, round cloud-wreath laid upon one of its glorious 
sides. That God is speaking through the beauty and the 
grandeur of surrounding nature, no thoughtful soul can be pres- 
ent and doubt—a form of speech which, by the constitution of his 
soul and tradition, is rendered very powerful to the Japanese. 
It may be hoped that he will speak also through the words of man. 

The programme, as laid before me this evening by the com- 
mittee, extends. over twelve days, from the 16th to the 28th 
inclusive. As arule, the day begins with a prayer-meeting at 
six o'clock in the morning, which, in this hot climate, is the 
charming time of the day. Beginning at eight and continuing 
until about eleven, the hours are occupied with two lectures— 
one by a foreign teacher and one by some native speaker. This 
week I am to speak daily on such topics as the following: 
* Reason and the Bible,” “ Biblical Revelation,” “‘ The Miracles 
of the Bible,” “ Biblical Inspiration,” “The Authority of the 
Bible,” and “ The Practical Uses of the Bible.” Drs. Cochrane, 
of the Canadian Methodist Mission, and Knox and Verbeck, of 
the Presbyterian Board, speak next week on subjects not yet 
announced. Among the native speakers Rev. Messrs. Yokoi, 
Yuasa, and Harada—having all been in the United States— 
will be known to many readers of The Christian Union. An 
excursion, a meeting of a “ Literary Association,” a “ Scripture 
Union Conference,” and a social meeting, are also down on the 
programme. How successfully this programme is actually 
carried out I shall be able to state at a later time. 


Tokyo, Japan. 


—The Rev. Dr. Richard S. Storrs, pastor of the Church of 
the Pilgrims, Brooklyn, was seventy-one years old on Sunday of 
last week. He has been pastor of the Church of the Pilgrims 
since 1846. 
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Pundita Ramabai 


To the Editors of Thé Christian Union: : 

A report of the Rev. Dr. Pentecost, the evangelist, who was 
recently in India, in reference to the Pundita Ramabai, has been 
going the rounds of the press without heed of the contradiction 
printed by Miss A. P. Granger, Corresponding Secretary of the 
Ramabai Association. As it is calculated to put the school for 
Hindu widows in a false light, it is hoped that the friends of 
the brave little Pundita will take pains to correct the report 
wherever heard. 

Dr. Pentecost's statement is, in brief, that Ramabai went back 
to India commissioned by the Unitarians of America to estab- 
lish a school for Hindu widows; that she was forbidden to 
pray where the widows could bear her, or to speak to them on 
the subject of Christ or Christianity; that Ramabai, though a 
member of the Episcopal Church, had never been a Christian 
till she heard him preach for forty-two consecutive nights in 
India, when she declared her conversion! Such a tissue of mis- 
statements it would be hard for one really knowing Ramabai to 
weave. For years she has considered herself a Christian, and has 
at least known the peace of God in her heart. In her own private 
room she has always conducted prayer, to which any Hindu 
widow had access if she chose. But, in accordance with the 
wish of the Hindu members of the Board and her own judg- 


ment, the school itself has been unsectarian, that none might be > 


kept from entering on account of religious scruples. The 
school is not a “ mission,” nor is it a “ Unitarian undertaking.” 
Says Miss Granger: “ Two-thirds of the officers of the Associa- 
tion belong to orthodox churches, and three-fourths of the money 
given-for its establishment and support is from the same sources. 
. . . The matter of religious intercourse with her pupils is left 
entirely to Ramabai’s own honor and discretion. . . . Equally 
unsectarian works exist in all our great cities and receive the 
sanction and support of Christians: why not in India ?” 

Dr. Pentecost’s statements have been sent to Ramabai, and 
she will doubtless reply in her own words, but in the meantime 
there should be no loss of sympathy with her in her noble work, 
nor any falling off in the subscription of money necessary to 
carry iton. For there is at least this much truth in Dr. Pente- 
cost’s statements, that Ramabai “is brightest among all 
the women in India,” “the aptest and most distinguished 
native woman in the country,” and she is doing a work that 
only such a devoted, able, and self-sacrificing woman could 
accomplish. ISABEL C. BARROWS. 


A “Christian Brotherhoed Sunday.” 
By Theodore F. Seward 


The Brotherhood of Christian Unity is steadily proving its 
right to exist. The consensus of opinion on the part of such 
men and women, ministers and laymen, as constitute its Advisory 
Committee goes a long way toward establishing the movement 
as timely and useful. The poet Whittier, Dr. E. E. Hale, Pres- 
idents Schurman, of Cornell, and Webster, of Union, Bishop J. H. 
Vincent, Dr. Strong, of the E.angelical Alliance, Dr. Clark, of 
the Christian Endeavor, Dr. W. S. Rainsford, and Dr. George 
Dana Boardman, Professor W. R. Harper, Dr. Lyman Abbott, 
Miss Frances E. Willard, Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer, Miss 
Grace H. Dodge—these are a few selected from the many 
names of the committee to indicate the breadth and catholicity 
of the movement. 

Its influence is— as was hoped—extending outside the churches 
as well as within them. A phase of the work which cannot but 
appeal to Christian sympathy is illustrated by the return of 
pledges signed by husband and wife, one of whom is a church- 
member and the other not. 

My purpose in writing this is not to give a general account of 
the work of the Brotherhood, but to announce a specific under- 
taking which some of the readers of The Christian Union may 
desire to help. 

As there are to be, during the month of October, at various 
times and places, demonstrations and exercises in commemoration 
of the discovery of America, it is proposed to use the final Sun- 
day (October 30) in such a way as to help answer the question 
asked by The Christian Union in its issue of August 13, “ How 
shall we live in unity, acknowledging one Lord and Master, no 
other, and every other man a brother? How shall brotherhood 
be solved in the destiny and history of the race ?” 

It is proposed to make the above date, October 30, a great 
day of education on this subject. Every minister in America is 
to be invited to preach from the text (John xvii. 21), “ That 
they may all be one, even as thou, Father, art in me, and I in 
thee, that they also may be in us; that the world may believe 
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that thou didst send me.” It is also suggested that at some 
point in the sermot. the following question be discussed : “ Can- 
not a universal Christian Brotherhood be founded or organized 
on a basis of love to God and love to man, under the leadership 
of Jesus Christ, leaving more definite particulars of creed to the 
denomination, the church, or the individual ?” 


It may seem impossible to make this plan universally known. 
within the short space of time before the date selected. But the - 


committee having the matter in charge have a definite and ap- 
parently practicable plan for accomplishing it. The large cities 
can be canvassed very quickly after the ministers return from 
their vacations. Hundreds of sympathizers have written from 
all parts of the country to express their interest. These can be 
used to extend the invitation in their city or community. Others 
can be reached through the press. Our society has issued a 
circular setting forth the plan more explicitly. A form of invi- 


tation has also been printed to send to ministers. These will be 


furnished at cost (ten cents a dozen, seventy cents a hundred, 
Jor both) to all who would like to help the educational work. 

In the ordering of divine providence America has an oppor- 
tunity to do work for “reunion of Christendom” beyond any- 
thing that was ever done or ever imagined in the past. The 
“ World's Parliament of Religions,” to be held next year in con- 
nection with the Columbian Exhibition, will afford a unique op 
portunity, as expressed in the committee's first report, “ to 
deepen the spirit of human brotherhood among religious men of 
diverse faiths.” But the anticipated visit to this country of rep- 
resentatives of so-called heathen religions must lead us to con- 
sider very seriously the weak spots in our own religious system. 
The Rev. Dr. J. H. Barrows, of Chicago, Chairman of the Gen- 
eral Committee on Religious Congresses, said, in his address at 
the late Christian Endeavor convention, “ America will be on 
exhibition the coming year, and especially American Christian- 
ity. Shall the nations who have heard great things of us, com- 
ing to our shores, smile over our recreancy, and exclaim, ‘ How 
art thou fallen from heaven, O Lucifer, son of the morning ’?” 
General William Booth sends word from London: “ You have 
an opportunity of influencing the whole world with the spirit of 
our common Christianity without parallel in ancient or modern 
times.” The English “ Independent” says: “The materials 
have been made ready for a New World Pentecost.” 

What could do more to prepare for a “ New World Pentecost” 
than this plan of Christian Brotherhood Sunday and universal 
discussion of Christian unity in the pulpits of America? It is 
not too much to hope that an earnest use of this occasion by the 
religious teachers of our country may inaugurate a new era in 
human history. What a record this would be to hand down to 
posterity : 

in 1492 America was discovered for the enrichment of the 
dominant races. 

in 1892 tt was consecrated to universal brotherhood. 

Ministers who wish to enter into the proposed plan, or others 
who desire to forward it, may write to Theodore F. Seward, 
Christian Unity, 19 Park Place, New York. 


Ministerial Personals 


CONGREGATIONAL 
—A. C. Fay, of Southboro, Mass., accepts a call to Fitzwilliam, N. H. 
—G. W. Beard, of Chicago, accepts a call to South Norwalk, Conn. 
—J. W. Malcolm, of the Park Church of Brooklyn, N. Y., has resigned to 
accept a call to the First Church of Cleveland, O. 
—A. K. Gleason, of West Gloucester, Mass., accepts a call to Dunbarton, 
N. H. 
—E. J. Beach accepts a call to Chester, Vt. 
—J. D. Paris, the oldest missionary in Hawaii, died at Kona, on July 28. 
—E. P. Childs, of Anita, la., has resigned. 
—S. E. Lathrop accepts a call to Washburn, Wis., resigning his position as 
general missionary for Texas of the American Missionary Society. 
—H. L. Marsh, of Fairfield, Ia., has resigned. 
PRESBYTERIAN 


—E. S. Farrand, of Pittsburg, Pa., has received a call to Topeka, Kansas. 

—J. N. Mills, of the First Church of Beatrice, Neb., has received a call to 
South Evanston, IIL 

—J. E. Beecher accepts a call to East Onondaga, N. Y. 

—T. E. Park accepts a call to Tower Hill, IIL 


OTHER CHURCHES 


—R. H. Powell, a prominent Methodist minister, died on August 21, at Snow. 


Hill, Md., at the age of seventy-three. 

— Rogers Israel has resigned the rectorship of Christ Church (P.E.), Mead- 
ville, Pa., to accept that of S*. Luke’s Church, Scranton. 

—James S. Hanckel, one of the oldest Episcopal clergymen in the South, died 
on August 22, at Charlottesville, Va. 

—W. R. Wood accepts a call to the Woodlawn Baptist Church, of Chicago, 

John V. Talmage, a retired minister of the Reformed Church, and a brother 
of the Rev. T. De Witt Talmage, of Brooklyn, died on August 19, at Bound 
Brook, N. J., at the age of seventy-two. 

—Hiram Buck, a well-known Methodist minister in the West, died suddenly 
in Decatur, Ill, last week, at the age of seventy-four. 
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Books and Authors 


An English View of French Celebrities * 


No book of reminiscences in recent years has received 
such a wide reading, or been so extensively quoted from, 
as has the work entitled “ An Englishman in Paris.” It is 
anonymous; but the author was quickly surmised to be the 
late Sir Richard Wallace, the natural son of that Marquis 
of Hertford whom Thackeray has so unpleasantly immor- 
talized as the Marquis of Steyne. Many bits of internal 
evidence point to this authorship, and the London 
‘“‘ Speaker ” has set the matter at rest by ingeniously collo- 
cating these bits of evidence with the known facts im Sir 
Richard’s life. ‘The author resided in France most of the 
time for forty years; he was an artist and critic in an 
amateur way; was in easy circumstances, and had excep- 
tional opportunities for knowing notabilities of all kinds. 
His recollections reach back to the old Bohemian days of 
the Latin Quarter, when it was as Murger depicted it ; they 
cover the Revolution of 1848, the reign of Louis Philippe, 
the period of the coup déiat and that of the Second 
Empire, coming down to, and including, the days of the 
siege of Paris and the Commune. In the literary world 
Sir Richard knew intimately, and describes with many new 
anecdotes and traits, Balzac, Dumas, the elder and younger, 
Eugéne Sue, George Sand, de Musset and others; among 
people of the stage, Rachel, Taglioni, and Lola Montez ; 
among artists, David, Vernet, Delacroix, Decamps ; among 
people of eminence in the political world, Guizot, Thiers, 
Gambetta, Louis Philippe, Eugenie, Napoleon III., and, 
indeed, almost every one who appeared on the political 
horizon between 1850 and 1872. In every way, in short, 
Sir Richard’s knowledge of French life was intimate; he 
describes himself ‘‘as probably the only foreigner whom 
Parisians, during the German war, agreed not to consider 
an enemy in disguise.”” From other sources we learn that 
he contributed from his own purse 300,000 francs to aid 
the poor during the siege. Out of his intimate knowledge 
Sir Richard writes with great freedom, not concealing his 
prejudices, but evidently telling the truth as he saw it. 
In style the book is careless, and slovenly English abounds ; 
it should have received a thorough editing instead of a 
few explanatory notes. 

To attempt to record here some of the impressions made 
upon Sir Richard by French men of note would be like 
dipping a very small vessel into a very large well. We 
can only give a slight account of a few among scores of 
interesting thumb-nail sketches. Dumas, the elder, Sir 
Richard admired and even loved. Well he might, for 
Dumas was wont to say that whenever he met an English- 
man he considered it his particular duty to make himself 
agreeable to him as part of the debt he owed Shakespeare 
and Walter Scott. The great romancer’s prodigality was 
usually reckless generosity. ‘“ My biographer,” he said, 
“‘ will not fail to point out that I was a basket with holes 
in it, neglecting to mention that, as a rule, it was not I 
who made the holes.” His table was free to everyone 
who chose to come, and often he did not know the faces 
of his own guests; his money lay on the mantel of his 
study, and whoever chose was free to partake. Of Dumas’s 
indefatigable power of work we are told that on one occa- 
sion, after being out shooting all day long, he sat before 
his fire and was found by his son twirling his thumbs. “I 
am resting,” he said. In this half hour or so of resting, it 
turned out, he had invented the plot and composed in his 
head the words of a one-act play, which was afterwards 
successfully produced. A contrast to Dumas’s prodigality 
-was Balzac’s, which consisted not in spending money on 
himself or his friends, but investing every cent of the 
enormous sums he received in the wildest and most vision- 
ary business schemes, or, as Méry called them, balloons 
inflated with the essence of his visions but which would 
not rise three feet. Of Eugene Sue the writer retained a 
most disagreeable impression as of an inveterate snob 
whose “‘ dandyism was offensive, because it did not spring 
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from innate refinement, but from a love of show.” George 
Sand also was far from being a favorite with Sir Richard. 
He agrees with Mérimée in saying that each of her earlier 
books was written with the heart’s blood of one of the 
victims of her passions. 

There are many amusing anecdotes of the great trage- 
dian Rachel which confirm the world’s impression that she 
was covetous to a degree, and that her cupidity was even 
more astounding than her genius. That, on one occasion, 
after having really begged by her hints a splendid silver 
center-piece from the table of Comte Duchatel, with whom 
she was dining, she insisted on taking it with her in the 
Comte’s carriage, which he had put at her disposal to 
return home. This was a little too much, and the Comte, 
in politely acquiescing, added, * But you will send me back 
my Carriage, won’t you?” And Dumas the younger, when 
Rachel gave him a ring, bowed low, and placed it back on 
her finger, saying, ‘‘ Allow me to present to you in my 
turn, Mademoiselle, so as to prevent your asking for it 
again.” Such, it seems, was her custom when she made a 
gift, for another incident of the same kind is told of | 
Beauvallet, to whom she had given a fine sword; he 
said, “I will have a chain put to it, Mademoiselle, so as 
to fasten it to the wall. In that way I shall be sure it will 
not disappear during my absence.” Rachel had also a 
bad temper, and was as fond as the most romantic milliner- 
girl of wretched, sensational fiction. Yet, with all her 
greed and pettiness, Sir Richard declares that “ with the 
exception of the elder Dumas, I have never met any one, 
either man or woman, who exercised the personal charm 
she did. I have been told since that Bismarck has the 
same gift.” Taglioni, a miracle of grace as a dancer, is 
described by Sir Richard as having, when he saw her, one 
shoulder higher than the other, limping slightly, and 
waddling like a duck. 

The entire second volume is occupied with the history of 
the Second Empire and its fall, and one feels that the author 
might very well have given us, if he wished, two entire 
volumes on the subject of the Commune alone, without 
exhausting his knowledge or his anecdotes. Thiers was one 
of the persons whom the author frankly admits that he 
could not, from personal prejudice, estimate at their full 
value. ‘‘A second-rate Talleyrand ” is what the English- 
man calls him, “grandiloquently called the ‘ liberator of 
the soil’ because he happened to do what an intelligent 
bank manager could have done as well.” He recounts of 
him, however, at least one witty saying—that addressed to 
the Count Walewski, who had written a play: ‘“ What 
induced you to do this, M. le Comte?” said Thiers; “ it is 
so difficult to write a play in five acts, and it is so easy not 
to write a play in five acts.” Louis Philippe is depicted 
as the commonplace dJourgeois who never got over the 
habit of hoarding his money for fear of future distress. 
He used to tell Guizot that he expected that his children 
would want for bread, and when Queen Victoria visited 
him and he handed her a peach from his garden, he also 
handed her a huge pocket-knife with which to cut it, 
remarking, ‘When a man has been a poor devil like my- 
self, obliged to live upon forty sous a day, he always carries 
a knife. I might have dispensed with it for the last few 
years ; still, I do not wish to lose the habit; one does not 
know what may happen.” The court life under Napoleon 
ILI., with all its sham brilliance and disregard of morals, is 
presented vividly and with not a few scandalous details. 
Napoleon III. was, we are told, quiet in manner, and insig- 
nificant in appearance, but with “an impenetrable look.” 
He never gained an absolutely correct pronunciation of 
French, and the story is told that at his first interview with 
Bismarck he was complimenting the German statesman on 
his French. ‘“ M.de Bismarck, I have never heard a German 
speak French as you do,” said Napoleon. “ Will you allow 
me to return the compliment, sire?” “Certainly.” ‘“ I have 
never heard a Frenchman speak French as you do.” 
In the early part of Napoleon’s career many of the radical 
Republicans were of the opinion that he was an imbecile, 
an opium-eater, or a secret drunkard. This underrating 
of his powers was one of the things which he turned skill- 
fully to his own advantage. The writer was convinced 
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that Napoleon III. was opposed to the war with Germany, 
that he knew some of the defects of his army, but that 
“he was weary, body and soul, and but for his wife and 
son would willingly have abdicated ;” in other words, he 
was unable to stem the tide and unwilling to give his 


political enemies the advantage they would gain from his- 


withdrawal after having taken steps toward hostilities. 
Eugénie, it is said, though she did not know that the 
Emperor was suffering from a surely fatal illness when 
he started at the head of his troops, did know it long be- 
fore the war was over, but refused to urge him to return. 
And one of her ladies in waiting remarked to a near 
relative of Sir Richard: “ There is only one thing that 
can avert the ruin of the dynasty—and that is the death 
of the Emperor at the head of his troops. That death 
would be considered an heroic one, and would benefit the 
Prince Imperial.” Intellectually, Sir Richard had no very 
high opinion of the Empress, but he credits her with an 
iron will, great intensity of purpose, and an immense 
influence over her husband. She made many enemies, 
never forgave them, and was often vindictive in her re- 
venge. An instance of the way in which she was at first 
received by the old aristocracy is seen in the reply of the 
Princess Clotilde when the Empress thought fit to give 
her some hints in regard to her approaching marriage : 
“You appear to forget, Madame,” said the Princess, “ that 
I was born at the Court.” 


* 


Primitive Man in Ohio. By Warren K. Moorehead. (G, 
P. Putnam's Sons, New York.) There are many works upon 
mounds and “ mound-builders,” but this most recent contribu- 
tion to the subject was needed. Many of the more thoughtful 
students of archeology at the present are opposed to the old 
idea that the mound-builders were a people with a high civiliza- 
tion and with a unity of mode of life, of government, and of 
race. Mr. Moorehead’s book is the first general work of a 
popular character that voices this opposition. No one has done 
more field-work than he, nor has any one been more success- 
ful in making remarkable and interesting “finds.” The district 
the examination of which is described is the same in which 
Squier and Davis so successfully labored many years ago. 
Their work was admirable for that time, but was not what mod- 
ern science demands. Mr. Moorehead has done better. The 
book is largely a note-book of explorations made within the last 
few years. From the articles of human workmanship and the 
remains of individuals found, Mr. Moorehead finds evidence 
that two races lived in Ohio when the mounds were built. Of 
these one was a long-headed race, poor in culture and warlike 
in spirit; the other was short-headed, had made considerable 
advancement in certain primitive arts, and was of peaceable 
disposition. The book is badly written, but the matter is valu- 
able and interesting. The closing chapter, by another author, 
on the osteological finds, adds no strength to the work, as it is 
pedantic in the extreme. Nor are the illustrations all good. 
The full-page plate of skulls and jaw-bones is absolutely without 
value, as the specimens are placed in such positions that the 
photograph made from them can give no idea of their character. 


Mrs. W. K. Clifford, whose “ Love-Letters of a Worldly Wo- 
man ” evoked so much favorable comment, has given us another 
story of exceptionally fine quality. Aunt Anne is a charming 
gentlewoman, a dear foolish old body, of perfect refinement, and 
altogether lovable. We cannot help loving her and mourning 
over her woes, while smiling at her oddities. With a head 
empty of wisdom and a heart filled with affection, she walks her 
troubled way through life, as such a character is fated, and the 
author traces her meandering with a tenderness that is uplifting 
and precious. (Harper & Brothers, New York.) 


Babylon and Nineveh Through American Eyes, by Sullivan 
Holman McCollester, is a record of travel rather than of arche- 
ological research or of history. About the latter the author is 
somewhat uncertain, as it appears from identifying Nabonidus 
with Belshazzar (page 70), and then making Nabonidus the son 
of Nebuchadnezzar, and the father of Belshazzar (page 173). 
Apart from little slips of a like nature the narrative reads 
pleasantly, and some of the illustrations are of great interest. 
(Universalist Publishing House, Boston. 75 cts.) 


We recently noticed in these columns Pasteur C. Wagner’s 
Study of the social state of France, and its salvation through 
righteousness alone, in the volume named “ Justice,” and now 
there lies before us another study in social and ethical questions, 
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Jeunesse, in its fourth edition revised. The quality of this work 
will be known from its having been crowned by the French 
Academy. Pasteur Wagner explores and deplores the decrepi- 
tude of our times, and advises men to abandon traits of senility, 
such as scepticism, materialism, and hopelessness, and become 
young in faith, ideals, joy, hope, and love. “A man is a hope of 
God’s,” hence his life is infinitely precious. The book is brilliant 
—better than that, it is wise, and diagnoses well the distemper 
of our days. (Fischbacher, Paris.) 


The Prayers of Jesus Christ, a closing series of Lent Lect- 
ures, delivered in the Temple Church by C. J. Vaughan, D. D., 
Master of the Temple, is a little volume of sermons on a fresh 
subject treated in a fresh but scholarly way. They are quiet 
and earnest, somewhat in the way of meditations. The volume 
comprises six lectures. (Macmillan & Co., New York.) 


Literary Notes 


—Lord Tennyson is said to be omnivorous in the matter of fic- 
tion. Hereads almost every novel published that is worth reading. 

—Messrs. Macmillan & Co. have made arrangements for the 
publication in one volume of the “ Letters of Charles Dickens,” 
edited by Miss Hogarth, uniform with their edition now appear- 
ing of the novels. 

—Charlotte M. Yonge’s new story, “ The Cross-Roads; or, 
A Choice in Life,” a story for young women, will be published 
on September 1 by Mr. Whittaker, who will issue also “ Imogen, 
or, Only Eighteen,” by Mrs. Molesworth. 

—‘ Maarten Maartens,” the ablest of the new Dutch school 
of novelists, resides at Meerlanbrock, where he has a fine 
chateau. His real name is J. Van der Poorsen Schwartz, and 
his manners are said to be exceedingly agreeable. He is a per- 
fect master of the English language, an excellent conversa- 
tionalist, and an adept at letter-writing. 

—Mr. Chapman, Dickens’s publisher, contradicts a newspaper 
supposition that the sales of the novelist’s works have declined 
since his death; and declares that, on the contrary, the sale of 
last year was four times as great as that of 1869, the year before 
Dickens died. Mr. Chapman adds: “Since ‘The Pickwick 
Papers ’ have been out of copyright, no Jess than eleven London 
publishers have brought out editions, and in the face of that we 
have sold of ‘ Pickwick’ alone 521,750 copies during the last 
twenty-two years.” 

—‘ We trust,” says the London “ Spectator,” “ that, now that 
the General Election is over, the public will spare a little atten- 
tion to the Lowell Memorial. It is proposed to fill the two 
windows in the Westminster Chapter House, which have not 
as yet been completed, with stained glass in memory of Mr. 
Russell Lowell, who is as much one of the great names of our 
literature as Sheridan or Southey or Hazlitt or Lamb, though 
he belongs to that section of it beyond the Atlantic. The 
Westminster Chapter House is a most appropriate place for the 
memorial, since Mr. Lowell delivered three addresses there : 
one on the erection of the memorial to Longfellow, one on the 
unveiling of the bust of Coleridge, and one at a meeting held to 
promote the Stanley Memorial.” 
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Outlook in Art 


Our city has determined that it shall not 
allow the glory of the great World’s Fair to 
eclipse its own celebration of the greatest 
event in our history, and its programme 
for the week’s festivities in October prom- 
ises to be worthy of the occasion. The 
city government has wisely appointed a 
Committee on Art to take charge of all 
matters naturally within its province—a 
committee which comprises the leading 
painters and sculptors of the city. Though 
quite able to do everything without out- 
side help, they have asked the artists of 
the city to compete for a design for a 
medal in honor of the event, for a design 
for the decoration of the City Hall, and 
for various arches to be erected at differ- 
ent points in the city. All of this shows 
unusual and unexpected wisdom on the 
part of our city fathers, and we may look 
forward to the celebration as something to 
be proud of and to be thoroughly enjoyed. 


It is a rule at the Metropolitan Museum 
to put new gifts or loans on exhibition 
only twice during the year—at the spring 
and fall openings; but a collection of pict- 
tures has been shown there this month 
which was intended for the May exhibit, 
but which came too late. They are sixteen 
paintings loaned from the Chateau d’Aulby 
collection by the present Count. There is 
not a French picture among them, as they 
are specimens of the Old Masters of the 
Italian, Dutch, and Spanish schools, with 
several English ones. Yet, though they 
bear the famous names of Velasquez, 
Titian, Rembrandt, Guido Reni, Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, and others as well known, they 
are not a pleasing group, and certainly are 
not examples of these artists’ best or most 
characteristic work. There are far better 
pictures by some of these same artists in 
other rooms of the Museum. The Franz 
Hals looks like a piece of student work, 
a study in stuffs and color values, but 
with no human nature in it, which is the 
artist’s great charm. The English pictures 
are cold and stiff, and look faded ; only the 
Titian, a study of the nude, and Rem- 
brandt’s portrait of an old lady are worthy 
of their artists’ reputations. It was notice- 
able that the collection that hangs together 
on one wall of the eastern gallery held 
the attention of very few of the visitors. 

The French have given a definition to 
the verb “ Americanize” which is not pleas- 
ing to a loyal citizen of our country, and 
is one we don’t entirely deserve, though all 
will confess we have given some ground 
for its use. At Agen, in the south of 
France, an extremely old church has lately 
been destroyed to make way for a new 
Street. When the building was pulled 
down, many old and valuable relics of 
medizval time were found, in the form of 
coins, sculpture, a sarcophagus, etc., all of 
which have been placed in the city mu- 
seum ; but a French writer says: “ All this 
will go to enrich the museum; but when 
will the city authorities understand that to 
Americanize a city is to rob it of all beauty, 
and that in every case to destroy the monu- 
ments of the past is an act of vandalism 
that cannot be too severely condemned ?” 

While we are dotting our country with 
statues big and little, good and bad, of 
every one with any pretensions for fame or 
public regard, France seems to be running 
a race with us to see which country can 
produce the greatest number. Many of us 
are doubtless willing to be beaten in this 
respect if only we can keep the artistic 
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character of the work of a high order ; and 
here we can congratulate ourselves that 
we stand a little above our rival’s level. 
Much of the work done in this country is 
inartistic in design and poor in execution, 
but little of it is sensational, while here are 
two descriptions of recent French statues, 
illustrations of which we have seen. One 
is to Delacroix, and has been placed in the 
Luxembourg gardens. The artist is seated 
on a high pedestal, below which stands a 
figure of Father Time, who has lifted from 
the ground and is holding aloft in his 
arms a female figure representing Fame, 
who is reaching up to lay a wreath at the 
artist’s feet. Time seems to find her a 
heavy burden, and is straining every 
muscle to hold her up, while she evidently 
does not feel her position a safe one, and 
is making frantic efforts to finish her work 
and get down to ferrva firma again. Her 
flying draperies and struggling limbs give 
the whole thing a most chaotic character. 
Here is one of Victor Hugo which was 
much discussed, but was finally placed 
in the Pantheon. He is seated on a 
rock looking down on the gambols of some 
children below him, while a genius hovers 
above his head, and is apparently playfully 
pulling his hair. Had he known his im- 
minent danger from the heavy female 
about to descend upon him, the poet never 
could have sat so calmly. Both of these 
groups are sensational to the last degree. 
Now here is an account of one by our 
artist Daniel C. French, put up in memory 
of the sculptor Millmore. A sphinx mod- 
eled by the dead artist is shown in low 
relief in a slab back of the figures. The 
sculptor, represented as a young Greek, is 
at work on it, and does not see that behind 
him stands the Angel of Death. She is a 
tall woman in heavy drapery, with a beau- 
tiful, tender face and great wings. She 
has raised her left arm and stayed the 
hand of the sculptor which holds the chisel, 
while her sympathetic face is turned to- 
wards him. This work was exhibited in the 
old Salon in Paris this year, and gained a 
second medal. Since its beauty has been 
appreciated there, it may leave behind it an 
influence for good which will check a repe- 
tition of the grotesques before described. 


The indefatigable Minister of Public 
Instruction in France has decided to pre- 
serve Jeanne d’Arc’s home in Domremy 
and to make a museum of it illustrating 
her history. In it will be placed sketches 
of the pictures of her in the Pantheon, 
models of the various statues erected in 
her honor, representations of the principal 
portraits of the famous maid, both in 
painting and sculpture, copies of the most 
important paintings showing the historical 
scenes of her life, both old and new pict- 
ures, and Gobelin tapestries designed by 
Puvis de Chavannes, giving two of the 
great scenes in her history. But France 
may have all these as long as we keep Le- 
page’s picture of the peasant maid pos- 
sessed by her visions. 

Détaille’s picture shown in this year’s 
Salon, which is considered his best work 
and was the most popular picture in the 
exhibition, has a thread of sentiment cling- 
ing to it that gives it an interest quite 
apart from its subject or execution. For 
it is a war scene—the defense of Huningue 
—and is painted with a great deal of dash 
and military ardor. The story goes that 
an American father was in Paris with a 
sick daughter whom he had brought to the 
French doctors as the last hope left him. 
While in the city he visited Détaille’s 
studio, and admired his paintings so much 
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that he made a vow to buy one of them 
and give it to the Luxembourg if his 
daughter got well. The French doctors 
were true to their reputation for skill, and 
the girl recovered, whereupon the happy 
father set about fulfilling his vow. But 
Détaille was not satisfied to have the pict- 
ure he chose go to the Gallery, so he 
offered to paint another for the purpose. 
This year’s picture is the one, and it has 
been presented to the Luxembourg and 
accepted. There is an un-American flavor 
about this story, but it is one we should 
be glad to know was true. 

As no one can improve on the trenchant 
style of its editor’s pen, we quote verbatim 
from the London “ Truth” an account of 
a society whose like does not exist in this 
country, we are glad to say: “ There ex- 
ists in Scotland a society with the promis- 
ing title of ‘ Association for the Promotion 
of the Fine Arts in Scotland.’ One of the 
means employed by the Association for 
Promoting the Fine Arts is the purchase of 
pictures from rising or promising artists. 
Judging. from one or two examples with 
which I have been favored, the patronage 
thus bestowed on the struggling painter is 
doled out on a very Scotch scale; but the 
funny thing is that, after buying his pict- 
ure, more or less on its own terms, the 
Association favors him with a circular 
informing him that it is the custom 
for artists whose pictures have been pur- 
chased to subscribe to the Association for 
one year; and suggesting that the sub- 
scription of one guinea shall be deducted 
from the price of his picture. To assist 
a young artist by buying his picture cheap, 
and then expect him to pay a guinea in 
return for the assistance, is a queer kind 
of benevolence, to say the least of it.” 


Correspondence 


Cigarette-Smoking 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 
In your article “ Anti-Cigarette Legisla- 
tion” I notice, as I have invariably noticed 
in the many newspaper articles on the in- 
juriousness of cigarettesmoking which 
have come under my eye, that the writer 
appears to be ignorant of what it really is 
that makes the cigarette so dangerous. 
Some writers seem to think it is the paper, 
others something in the way the tobacco is 
prepared, and your writer that it is the 
“facility it affords for excessive smoking.” 
No, no, none of these! The ordinary cigar 
or pipe smoker of America, Germany, 
England, and northern countries generally, 
simply draws the smoke into his mouth and 
blows it out again. On the other hand, 
the Oriental and the Spaniard would not 
call this smoking at all; they, and the cig- 
arette-smoker, inhale the smoke into their 
lungs, where it comes in direct contact 
with the blood, and the nicotine is carried 
into the circulation. The German may 
smoke his big pipe from morning till night 
and not get as much tobacco into his sys- 
tem as one single cigarette inhaled will 
leave behind it; his smoke never gets 
beyond his mouth. Ask any confirmed 
cigarette-smoker, ask any physician, if | 
am notright. The cigarette is made to be 
inhaled, and cannot be smoked with any 
satisfaction otherwise. If you want to 
make war on cigarette-smoking, it must, 
to be effectual, be on the lines that inhaling 
tobacco-smoke is highly injurious, and is 
an entirely different thing from what | 
call the ordinary “mouth smoking.” | 
know what I am saying, for I have been 
AN OLD CIGARETTE-SMOKER. 
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Which Ritins 
Uncle Peter will endeavor to answer st 
th pussies the YOUNG FOLKS. But he sakes thoes com 


ttions : 
rst. The full name and address of the inquirer must 
accompany each question—not for publication, but for 
tdentification. 
ad. Always give the number of the paragraph in re- 
lerring to questions answers previously published. 
id. rite on only one side of the paper. 
éth. The questioner must send a two-cent stamp, but he 
or she must allow Uucle Peter to use his discretion as to 
whether he shall reply through the paper or through the 
mail, 
th. The questioner must be patient,and give Uncle 
eter time to get the desired information t/ he does not 
possess tt himself. In ordinary cases it will take Jrom 
ce ta four weeks to make an answer. 
6th..Nabody must expect Uncle Peter tobe omniscient.| 


104. Will you be so kind as to tell me: (a) If the 
number of Presidential electors agrees with the num- 
ber of Senators and Representatives? (4) If there is 
any rule for the uses of who and whom, or are they 
used simply as euphony may require? whom shall I 
thank ? who does it belong to? are correct, are they 
not? (c) What is your opinion of the custom of 
requesting autographs from eminent people? (d) 
Can you tell me where to procure “ The Devout 
Life,” or selections from St. Francis de —T 

J. G. 

(a) The people of each State have as 
many electors as they have Congressmen— 
that is, one for every member of the House 
of Representatives—and there are besides 
this number two additional electors. The 
number of electors, therefore, in each State 
is equal to the number of Congressmen 
and Senators from that State. There isa 
book called “How We Are Governed,” 
by Miss Anna Dawes, published by the 
D. Lothrop Company, which every boy 
and girl would do well to read. It de 
scribes very simply the formation and pur- 
pose of the different departments of our 
Government. (4) Who is always in the 
nominative, whom in the objective, case. 
Who owns this, but to whom does it be- 
long. (c¢) Autograph-collecting has been 
abused. To write to Phillips Brooks, 
Edison, and Whittier requesting their “ au- 
tographs and an appropriate sentiment,” 
even if you do inclose stamps and an ad- 
dressed envelope, is an intrusion. You 
ask for a part, small fraction though it be, 
either of their working time, already filled 
by important and rightful claims, or of 
their resting time, which is just as impor- 
tant. It is true that there is a fascination 
about the writing of a man who is or has 
been a power in the world, and if you are 
able to obtain letters signed by the men 
whose names you wish, by all means keep 
an autograph collection. If you cannot, 
why not start a collection of the photo- 
graphs of eminent men, many of which 
have facsimile signatures? Their faces 
are surely as interesting as their hand- 
writing, and the cost will be less than for 
postage stamps. One of the most inter- 
esting scrap-books I have seen was made 
of the portraits of notable people printed 
in “Harper’s Weekly.” It contained a 
picture of nearly every living and well- 
known statesman, writer, actor, and minis- 
ter, and in looking over such a collection 
one is not disturbed by the thought, “ That 
represents three minutes of Mr. Stockton’s 
time,” or “That Mr. Blaine wrote under 
protest.” (d) Write to the Catholic Publi- 
cation Society, 12 East Seventeenth Street, 
New York. 


46. (a) In reading The Christian Union, of which 
lam very fond, | always look in your corner. Be- 
cause you give such good advice to young people, I 
venture to write and ask you to give me a list of 
good books to read. I am fourteen, and like books 
of history, nature, and good popular books of fiction. 
{6) If you know of a book on the old musical com- 
posers, information as to where it could be obtained 
would be gratefully received. A. W. M. 


(a) The National Young Folks’ Reading 


Circle publishes every year courses of 
reading for boys and girls. There are gen- 


‘eral courses, and courses in history, liter- 


ature, and science, and the books recom- 
mended are carefully chosen. The man- 
ager is Mr. S. R. Winchell, 98 Market 
Street, Chicago, Ill, and he will gladly 
send lists of books to inquirers and infor- 
mation regarding membership. Those of 
my younger readers who are tired of sto 
ries, and need some guidance in becoming 
acquainted with the larger world of books, 
cannot do better than to join this National 
Reading Circle. You might also consult 
“ Reading for the Young,” published by 
the Library Bureau, 146 Franklin Street, 
Boston. (4) Mrs. Lillie’s “ Music and Mus- 
icians,” published by the Harpers at $1. 
115. Please have the kindness to inform me why 
coal is higher now. SUBSCRIBER. 
If you mean anthracite, I am told by 
good authority that it is on account of the 
Reading Railroad Combination. 
85. Please inform me about the “ Boys’ Brigade.”’ 
I have been reading Drummond’s address to the 
boys, and a friend and myself, if practicable, would 
like to organize something of the kind here. 
E. W. B. 
An article on the “ Boys’ Brigade” in 
America appeared in The Christian Union 
of May 21, 1892. Write either to Mr. 
William A. Smith, Headquarters Office, 
68 Bath Street, Glasgow, Scotland, or to 
the Secretary for the United States, at 23 
Nevada Block, San Francisco, Cal., and 
you will receive full particulars about or- 
ganization and copies of the circulars and 
papers issued in connection with the Bri- 
gade. I believe that last year some of the 
young men and larger boys at the various 
watering-places started companies for the 
benefit of the boys spending the summer 
there, and I know some boys who look 
back to the drill and the associations of 
their company as forming one of the 
pleasantest parts of the summer vacation. 


114. Can you give me the address of some lists for 
Sunday-school libraries ? B. 

A list of Sunday-school books has bee 
published by a club connected with the 
Congregational Union of Connecticut, and 
by writing to Miss S. M. Hewins, Hartford 
Library Association, Hartford, Conn., you 
can obtain a copy of it. 


87. Tell us, please, how to pronounce “ bicycle.” 
E, T. N. 

The “Century Dictionary” gives the 

pronunciation Bi’-si-kl. The y is not long, 
as it is in the word cycle standing alone. 


An Ancient Chinese Game 


Among the great Chinese games which 
have continued popular with the inhabit- 
ants of the Celestial Empire for thousands 
of years is “ The Game of Wei-chi,” which 
undoubtedly has for a long period of time 
more or less eclipsed numerous others. 
This game is considered by the Chinese 
much superior to their chess, which is but 
slightly different from ours, and is notably 
the special game of the literary class, while 
military men, as a rule, indulge in chess. 
Wei-chi possesses interesting features, and 
requires great skill in playing. It has for 
us the merit of absolute novelty, because 
it differs essentially from those with which 
we are familiar. Unlike chess or draughts, 
the men are never taken, but remain where 
they are played. The game is not a series 
of skillful evolutions, but a successive oc- 
cupation of points which, joined together, 
give a final winning position. Though the 
game is on a very extensive scale—the 
board containing 361 places and the men 
employed being nearly two hundred a side 


Marion Harland, 


Author of “Common Sense 
in the Household,” writes, 
February 5. 1892: “After 
long and careful trial 
of others, I prefer 


Baking Powder. Cleveland’s 
is a pure cream of tartar and 
soda mixture, not containing 
alum or ammonia or any 
other substance deleterious 
to the human stomach.” 


—still it is very simple in principle, all the 
men having the same value and the same 
powers. To achieve the object of the 
game on such an extensive board requires 
great foresight and profound calculation. 
This object is to occupy as much space on 
the board as possible. He who at the end 
of the game commands most places has 
won. This can be carried out in two ways 
—by inclosing empty spaces on the board 
with a certain number of one’s men, and 
by surrounding and capturing the enemy’s 
men. This ancient game was first men- 
tioned in Chinese writings about B.c. 625, 
and was probably derived from the Baby- 
lonian astronomers, who were about that 
period the teachers of the East. Chinese 
emperors have been exceedingly fond of 
the game, though it subjects them to the 
necessity of forgetting their rank, those who 
play with them having to sit in their pres- 
ence. It is recorded of an emperor of the 
fourth century that on one occasion he 
made an irregular move. The courtier 
who was playing with him held the mon- 
arch’s finger, and, it is recorded, the em- 
peror was not in the least offended. This 
incident was considered of sufficient im- 
portance to be solemnly recorded in his- 
tory. 


A Big Profit 


$20 REALIZED ON AN IN- 2 


VESTMENT OF 


Mr. W. F. Eltzroth, an esteemed school- 
teacher in the town of Morrow, Ohio, states 
his case so clearly that no comment is neces- 
sary, further than to say to those run down 
and out of health, 


Go and Do Likewise 


“ Hood’s Sarsaparilla has been worth $100 a bottle 
to me in the following manner: I have been teaching 
school for three years. Last fall | became worn out, 
had no appetite, couldn’t sleep at night, and became 
so debilitated it was impossible to perform my duty 
as a teacher. 


Wrote My Resignation 


to take effect in two weeks. but I was persuaded to 
try Hood’s Sarsaparilla. Within a week I was so 
much better that | continued my school and am still 
teaching. I took 2 bottles, feel like a new man, 
and have over $200 clear from $2 spent for 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Hood’s Pills are the best family Cathartic. 
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EDUCATIONAL 


The Christian Union will send, with- 
out charge, the Catalogue or Circular of 
any School in America to any one desir- 
ing the same. Address The Christian 
Union, Astor Place, New York. 


New York City 
New York, New York City. 
CHERMERHORN’S 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Established 18¢5s. 3 East 14TH Street, N. Y. 


Canada 


CANADA, Ontario, Woodstock. 

COLLEGE. Academic Depart- 

ment McMaster University. Home School 
for boys and young men. Prepares for College. A thor- 
ough course in English, Commercial ork, Science, 
Mathematics, Manual Training. Development of manly 
Christian character stands first with us. $1 450 £768, per 
ycar. Reopens Sept. 6. Jos. I. Bates, B.A., Ph.M., Prin 


Colorado 


CoLorapo, Denver, 2020 Ogden St. 
FAMILY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Terms, 
$30 per month. References: Rev. F. T. 
BatLey, Pastor of Plymouth Cong. Chrurch, Denver; 
Rev. A. BLANCHARD, Pastor of Second Cong. Church, 
Denver; Dr. I. C. Dennett, Prof. of Latin, State Uni- 
versity, Beulder, Colo. Address Miss Martha A. Pease. 


Connecticut 


Connecticut, Cornwall. 
OUSATONIC VALLEY INSTITUTE. Home 
School for Girls. College preparation under 
competent teachers. Exceptional home advantages. Del- 


sarte system of exercise. Terms $300. 
Mrs. MARY L. STORER, Principal. 


Fairfield. 
5 he AND SCHOOL FOR YOUNG BOYS. 
Attractive home; firm discipline; individual 


attention. Boys from & to 10 preferred. 
BREWER A.M.. Principal. 


ConnecTicuT, Fairfield Co., Brookfield Center. 
HE CURTIS SCHOOL FOR YOUNG BOYS. 
$soo. 18th year. My so-page circular tells what 
education means for a boy here. Formation of character 
stands first with us. No new boy over 13. 
FREDERICK S. CURTIS, Ph.B. (Yale ’69). 


Connecticut, Greenwich. 
CADEMY AND HOME FOR TEN BOYS 
67th year of Academy, 13th of Home. Prepa- 
ration for College or Business. Absolutely healthful loca- 
tion and genuine home, with refined surroundings. 
nasium. References required. 
J. H. ROOT, Principal, Greenwich, Conn. 


Connecticut, Hartford (in the suburbs). 
OODSIDE SEMINARY. For Girls. 
Every advantage for culture, study, and 
health. Terms, $s00 to $600. Reopens Sept. 15th. 
Miss SARA J. SMITH, Principal. 


Connecticut, Litchfield Co., New Preston. 
PSON SEMINARY 
For Boys and Young Men. 
References: President Dwight, Yale University; Rev. 
T. L. Cuyler, D.D., of Brooklyn. For other references or 
information inquire of Rev. HENRY UPSON, Principal. 


Connecticut, Litchfield Co., Washington. 
HE GUNNERY 


A Home School for 30 Boys. 


Preparation for any College. Four (out of five) candi- 
dates admitted this year to Yale, without conditions. 
Chemical and Physical Laboratories and Gymnasium 
under competent instructor. Address : 
JOHN C. BRINSMADE, Principal. 


Connecticut, New Canaan, Fairfield Co. 
EW CANAAN INSTITUTE FOR GIRLS. 
A pleasant, healthful locality and thorough 


education. Eighteenth year. Reopens Sept. 27. 
rs. E. F. AYRES. 


CONNECTICUT, Norwalk. 
ISS BAIRD’S INSTITUTE FOR GIRLS 
Norwalk. Conn, Twentieth year. College 
preparatory courses. Careful attention to morals and 
manners. New buildings, steam heat, incandescent light, 
gymnasium. Terms moderate. 


Connecticut, Norwalk, Hillside. 
RS. MEAD’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS AND 
YOUNG LADIES reopens September 209. 
College Preparatory and General courses. Special depart- 
ments for Vocal and Instrumental Music, Art, Languages. 
Certificate admits to Wellesley and Vassar Colleges. 


ConngECTICUT, Norwalk. 
ORWALK MILITARY INSTITUTE 
Norwalk, Connecticut 
(One hour from New York City.) 
Prepares for Colleges, Scientific Schools, or Business. 
Careful training. Thorough teaching. Superior build- 
ing, Gymnasium, Bowling Alleys, etc. 
Illustrated Circular sent on request. 
FRANK S. ROBERTS, Principal. 


Connecticut 


Massachusetts 


Connecticut, Stamford, 
ACADEMY. 54th Year. 


Prepares for College, Scientific School, or Business. 
Aims to surround students with home influences ; to make 
the individual, not the class, the basis of work; to make 
the preparation of lessons, the learning ‘* Aow to study,”’ 
of first importance; to have enough trained teachers to 
enable each student to advance according to his capacity. 

WM. J. BETTS, M.A. (Yale), Principal. 


ConngctTicuT, Stamford. 
ERRILL BUSINESS COLLEGE. Ranks 
with the bestinthe country. Open all the year. 
Both sexes. Departments of 
Penmanship, Shorthand, dypewriting. telegraphy, Archi- 
tecture, German, and English. M. A. MERRILL, Pres’t. 


ConngctTicutT, Waterbury. 
MARGARET'S DIOCESAN SCHOOL 
Advent term eighteenth year opens Sept. 21, 1892. 
The Rev. FRANCIS T. RUSSEL », M.A., Rector. 
Miss MARY R. HILLARD, Principal. 


Connecticut, Windsor. 
OUNG LADIES’ INSTITUTE. A_ Home 
School for Girls of all ages. Wellesley and 
Smith receive its pupils on certificate. An excellent corps 


of teachers, each a specialist in her own department. 
erms, $3s0to$soo Miss J.S. WILLIAMS, Prin. 


District of Columbia 


District or Washington. 
T. VERNON SEMINARY 
Washington, D. C. 
Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies and Little 
Girls. Eighteenth year opens October 4, 1892. 
New buildings, perfectly equipped for health and com- 
fort; steam heat, passenger elevator, perfect sanitation. 
Special advantages in Literature, Modern Languages, 
and Music. 
For circulars apply to the Principal, 
Mrs. ELIZABETH J. SOMERS. 


Iowa 


lowa, Des Moines. 
UNIVERSITY 


Nine departments; 25 courses; 7 buildings; 
56 instructors; 862 students; $100,000 new 


endowment. Send for catalogues. 


Maryland 


MARYLAND, Baltimore. 
HOPKINS UNIVERSITY, 
BALTIMORE 


Announcements for the next academic 
year are now ready and will be sent on 


application. 


MARYLAND, Baltimore. 


HE WOMAN'S COLLEGE 
OF BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


JOHN F. GOUCHER, President. 
The next session will begin September 19. 
Programs and application blanks will be furnished 
upon request, addressed to 
THE WOMAN’S COLLEGE, Baltimore, Md. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 20 Music Hall Building. 
OSTON TRAINING SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 


Departments: Music, Evocution (Emerson Coll 
of Oratory), Art (Henry Sandham, R.C.A, Prine 
cipal). Second year ns Sept. 8 All grades of 
upils received. Unusual advantages in the NorRMAL 
‘oursg; thorough training for the teacher’s profession ; 
teaching under supervision; Lectures and_Concerts 
eminent artists. For Calendar, address the Director, 
GEO. H. HOWARD, A.M. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 145 Dartmouth St., New 
Studio Building. 


OWLES ART SCHOOL 

Instructors: Ernest L. Major, JOSEPH DE 
Camp, Henry H. Kitson, Bertram G. Goopnus, 
Mercy A. Bai.ey, Tueo. A. Ruccues, Annig Rip- 
DELL. The tenth year of this well-established school 
opens Oct. rst, 1892. Superior in equipment and in 
arrangement for convenience and comfort; modeled after 
the best Parisian Schools. Full Courses in Drawing and 
Painting, including Still-life and Water-colors. Special 
attention to Life Studies, Portraiture, and Illustrating 
Class in Modeling. Students have free access to the gal- 
leries of the Museum of Fine Arts. Five hundred dollars 
($s00) given in scholarships. Begin at any time. For 
circulars address as above. F. M. COWLES. 


MASSACHUSB&TTS, Boston, 50 Bromfield Street. 
ASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
No charge to school officials for teachers. 
E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 


MASSACHUsBTTS, Boston, 17 Blagden Street. 
ISS CLAGETT’S HOME AND DAY 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS reopens Oct. 3. Refer- 
ences: Rt. Rev. Phillips Brooks, Gen. F. A. Walker, Pres. 
Inst. Technology, Boston; Mrs. Louis Agassiz,Cambridge. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 18 Newbury St. 
iSS FRANCES V. EMERSON, Successor to 
Miss Abby HOME AND DAY 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 112 Newbury St. 
HE MISSES HUBBARD’S SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS will reopen October 3, 1892. A limited 
number of boarding scholars will be received. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Concord. 
ONCORD HOME SCHOOL 
Twenty-five boys prepared for college, scientific 
school, or business. All the advantages of family life com- 
bined with best mental and _ physical training, Buildings 
new, and constructed according to latest models: seventy- 
five acres of ground. JAMES S. GARLAND, Master. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Middleborough. 
HE EATON SCHOOL 
Middleborough, Mass. 

Ten boys and girls will be received in this school for the 
year beginning the 4th Monday ot September. Home 
care and discipline. Goodinstruction. Best of references. 
Four vacancies. Address for information 

AMOS H. EATON, 


MASSACHUSETTS, Montvale. 
A, HALL. Home School for Young 
Ladies and Little Girls. Music, Art, Lan- 


guages, and thorough preparation for College. 
Miss WHITTEMORE, 


MASSACHUSETTS, Norton. 
HEATON SEMINARY. The fall term of the 
58th year will begin Sept. 15. 1892. Best of 
home influences. Excellent sanitary arrangements. Fine 
a Laboratory, Observatory, and Cabinets. 
Send for Circular to 
Miss A. E. STANTON, Norton, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Springfield. 
HALL 


; ON, B.A. (Wellesley), Miss 
LILIAN DIXON, Principals. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Wellesley. 
ELLESLEY HOME SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
Prepares for Col and Scientific Schools. 
Rev. EDWARD A. BENNER, 


Massachusetts 


MASSACHUSETTS, Amherst. 
RS. W. F. STEARNS’S HOME SCHOOL 
FOR YOUNG LADIES 
Reopens September 21, 1802, 


MASSACHUSETTS, Andover. 
NDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
The next Seminary year begins Wednesday, 
Sept. 21. The Opening Lecture will be delivered by Pro- 
fessor TAYLOR in Bartlet Chapel at 4 P Mm. Work will 
begin with all the classes at this date. For Catal 
further information, apply to EGBERT C. S 
President of the Faculty. 


ue, or 


YTH, 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, Cor. Boylston 
and Berkeley Sts., Back Bay. 


yr ELEY SCHOOL 


12 rooms; 12 teachers; 150 pupils. 
Graded from Primary to College. 
Certificates received at colleges for 
either sex. Pupils presented at 
eleven different collegiate institu- 
tions this summer. Fine gym- 
nasium. Home life furnished. 
Ninth year Sept. 26. Catalogues 
mailed. Correspondence solicited. 
TAYLOR, DeMERITTE & HAGAR. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester. 
HE HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY. 


37th year. Business, 
paratory mnasium. Strict Disci . ome 
care. A. SHAW, A.M., Head Master. 


MASSACHUSETTs, Worcester. 
HE HOME SCHOOL 
Miss Kimball’s School for Girls. Wide-awake, 
thorough, progressive. Send for illustrated circular. 


Minnesota 


Minnesota, Faribault. 
HATTUCK SCHOOL 
Gives very thorough fitting for all colleges and 
for business, with military training. Dry, invigorating 
climate. See catalogue for full information. 
Rev. JAMES DOBBIN, D.D. 


MINNESOTA, Minneapolis. 
HALL, a Boarding and Day School 
F ell Acedemic courses and 
years of College work. olarship t 7 ’ 
value $400. (Miss) OLtve Ave.s Evans, 


Missouri 


Missouri, St. Louis, 2812 and 2814 Locust St. 
Se HALL, Day and Boarding School for 
4 Girls. Alldepartments. Col Preparatory. 
Principals: Miss C, G. Shepard, Miss M. H. Mathews. 


| 
| 
5 
|) 
School for Young Ladies 
course. Advanced courses in History and Literature 
= 
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New Hampshire 


New Hampsurre, Franconia. 
ACADEMY. High scholarship. Health- 
fulhome. Best care instruction. 
all expenses. . W. ERNST, A.M., 


New Hampsuirs, Kingston. 
ANBORN 
Kingston, N. 


lege or scientific school. 
kener very low. For 


CHARLES H,. CLARK, Principal. 


New Hampsnurre, Mount Vernon. 
——— INSTITUTE. A college gra uate, 
years a principal, living ins a 
autiful village, will take into his 
pers »nally prenere, them fer college or busi- 


New Jersey 


New Bordentown. 
HE PRISCILLA BRAISLIN SCHOOL 
yp 


A Home and Day School for Beautiful location on 

the the Delaware, preparation, and 
e 

apply °.RINCIPALS. 


New Jersey, Bridgeton 


HALL. Homeand College-p preparatory School 
for Ladies. hed 1861. 
J. ALLEN I. 


New Jersey, Bridgeton. 
EVEN GABLES 
Mrs. WestcoTtT’s Boarding School for Young 
Ladies. Gymnasium. 


New Englewood. 
OLLEGIATE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
ENGLEWOOD, N. J. 


Reopens Se Pre tion for coll a special 
pils admitted to > Vassar, and Smith on 


cate. 
CAROLINE M. GERRISH, A.B. 


New Jerssy, Englewood. 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
on Peasant home, finest educational ad- 


-van ¢ preparation. 
RBIGHTON. W. FARRAR. 


New Jersey, F 
OYS fit for or 


Business at 
Freehold Institute, N. J. 
Write for catalogue. 


New Jerssy, Lakewood. 
HE MISSES FARRINGTON 


HE OAKS 
October Fifth. Lak . New Jersey. 


If you are looking for a School 


or a College 


The Christian Union will gladly send you the 
Catalogue issued by any School in America, free 


of expense to you. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION, ASTOR PL.,N. Y. 


New Jersey 


New York 


New Jerssy, Plainfield. 
ARNED ACADEMY. A Select School for 25 
Bo Pleasant home. Zany instruction, 


Prepares for college. NED, Prin. 


New Jersey, Redbank. 
OARDING SCHOOL FOR 12 BOYS; beauti- 
wally situated ¢ on of the Shrewsbury 
TARR, A.M., Principa 


New Jersry, Summit. 
ISS M. M. HUNT, ENGLISH and FRENCH 
Boarding and Day School. Instruction thor- 


in every copartment ; ; terms 


New Jersey, Trenton. 
HE DUPUY SCHOOL FOR BOYS. A school 
for boys backward in their 


Th ini 
nding pupils. MONTAN YE: testes 


New York 


New Yorx, Aurora. 
ELLS COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
Aurora, N. Y. Three Full Courses of Studs. 
Location beautiful and healthful. New Building wi 
Modern Improvements. n ns September 21, 
1892. Send fur Catalogue. E. S. Frisses, D.D., 


New York, Brooklyn, 63 New York Ave. 
yy a HEIGHTS INSTITUTE for Boys. 
Advantages of city and country. Outdoor 
mnasium. Individualism and thoroughness. Six resi- 
t pupils in German family. Dr. George Rodemann. 


New Yorx, Brooklyn. 
CKER BOARDING DEPARTMENT 
t. t t ts a ot 
deckee to pursue Art or Music 


New Jerssy, Montclair, 770 Bloomfield Ave. 
ONTCLAIR MILITARY ACADEMY 
College and | ation. Cadate 
es, enjoyin 
ot ormitory life . G. Ae A Prin. 
New Jerssy, Morristown. 


ISS DANA'S Boarding and Day Scheo! for 
Girls reopens 21. 
College Rreparation, Resident French and German 
yt in English, with special 
van s in usic, an 
‘Terms, Including Board aad Tuition 


» $700 


New Jersey, Mount Holly. 
— ~ u ome ogues. 
(S ei t Se th. 
(Semmgr ) Fall torte Sept. 


New Janenv, Newark, s4 Park Place. 
Iss TOWNSEND'S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Pleasant home, best advantages. Circulars 
sent on application. 


New Jerssy, New Brunswick. 
UTGERS PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR 
BOYS. Founded 1766, 


E. R. PAYSON, Ph.D., Head Master. 


New Jersey, New Brunswick. 
HE MISSES ANABLE’S BOARDING AND 
DAY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES 
Will reopen September 26th, at 66 Bayard Street. 


New Jerssy, Newton. 
EWTON (N. J.) INSTITUTE. 4oth year 
feetelevation Home School limited. "i lish, 
Classics, Science, Comme . Art, Music, Steam ; plunge 
bath (30,000 gallons). bowling-alley ; gymnasium ; acres of 
playground. Seven teahese with tot experience of 100 
years Mounted drili; saddl ustrated 
catalogue. Capt. ‘TOEL WiL ON, A.M., Prin. 


New Jersey, Pennington. 
ENNINGTON (N. J.) SEMINARY for both 
sexes. 53d Year. ers rare educational facili- 


ties. —_ ) moderate. High and healthful. Steam heat- 
wanes. . On thoroughfare between New 
Soe Philade iphia. Baltimore, and Washington. 
ue, complete an beautiful sent free. 
THOS. HANLON, D.D., President for 23 years. 


New Yorx, Brooklyn. 
RATT INSTITUTE 
Founded by Charles Pratt for the for the promotion of 
Art, Science, Literature, Industry, and 
DEPARTMENTS: 

Industrial and Fine 4 Arts, Domestic Art and Sci . 
Frvebel Academy and K ndergarten, Li Libraries and Mu- 
seum, Music. FREDERI TT, Secretary. 


New York, Brooklyn, 138-140 Montague St. 
HE BROOKLYN HEIGHTS SEMINARY. 
Boarding and Day School for Girls. The 42d 


New York, Buffalo. 
UFFALO SEMINARY 


New York, Carmel. 
REW LADIES’ SEMINARY. 27th year 
Salve. «Fou 19th. Healthful, homelike, thoro 
progressive. our Colleges represented in F 
beauty of location. 5° = miles from New + York 
City. Send for illustrated circu 
Rev. JAMES M. YEAGER. M.A., President. 


New York, Chappaqua. 
C “Among the MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE 
Among the -two from New 
A boarding-schooi Send fer 
for 1892-93. 


New York, Claverack. 
HE CLAVERACK COLLEGE 
and Hudson River Institute 
For Boys anv Grr ts, will open its 39th year Sept. 1 oth. 


For ca 
Rev. A. H. FLACK, A.M., Prest. 


New York, Clinton. 
OUGHTON SEMINARY 


Offers to yo women finest advantages for culture and 
scholarship amid delightful surroundings. Sanitation per- 


A. G. BENEDICT, A.M. 
New York, Cornwall-on- Hudson. 
ORNWALL HEIGHTS SCHOOL 
A nemecched) for college and business on Storm King Moun- 
Prepares f 


fds STONE. 


New Yorx, Cornwall-on- Hudson. 
TORM KING SCHOOL 
Situated 800 feet above the river. Special atten- 
tion given by a lady and her daughters to backward, deli- 
te, or young girls, com happy home life. 
mited to ten. 
Terms, $500. 


New Yorx, Cornwall-on-Hudson. Prep. Dept., Peekskill. 
HE NEW YORK MILITARY ACADEMY. 
Col. C. J. WRIGHT, B.S., A.M., President. 


New York, Fishkill-on-Hudson. 
E GARMO INSTITUTE 
Twenty- ninth year anguee Sept. 13. Both sexes. 


and callers course rf annum. 
fAMES M DE GARMO, PhD. Principal. 


New York, Fort Edward. 
RT EDWARD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE 
35th year Sept. 19, $270; superb modern build- 
ings and appointments; steam heat; rooms for 100 young 
women and for twelve professors and teachers; 6 graduat- 
ing courses and preparatory; intelligent care of health, 
morals, and manners; depart. 


New Yorx, Hamilton. 
OLGATE UNIVERSITY. The 73d 
gins Sept. 8. Classical, Scientin, an and cial 
courses of standa nses mod- 
erate. Address Pro L. ANDREWS; on : financial 
matters, Wa. R. Treasurer. 


New Yorx, Havana. 

OOK ACADEMY. Fall term begins 6th. 
Health, Home, Education. Prepares for the 
colleges, and provides excellent advan on 


eral and special courses of study, music, an or 
further information write to the Principal, A. C C. HILL. 


New Yorx, L. I., Great Neck. 
wo CHILDREN, SISTER AND BROTHER, 
er both boys or both girls, will be received as 
aries in a day school for girls and 
rienced i 


Address PRINCIPAL, Great Neck. 


New Yorx, Manlius. 
JOHN’S MILITARY SCHOOL 
Next term opens September 15th, 1 
Rt. Rev. F. D D. Huxnincton, TD. Pree 


mM. Verpeck 
Apply to tn. for circulars. 


New York, Newburgh. 
SCHOOL 


ns ere tember 14. 
No roome kept for boys aR. 


New Yorx, Newburg. 
‘|= MISSES 


HOOL FOR GIRLS 
The twenty-seventh year will begin September 22. 


New Yor, New York City, 43 West 47th Street. 
CADEMIC CLASSES FOR GIRLS 
Preparatory and Primary Departments. Indi- 

vidual instruction. Special attention to college iprepara- 
tion. Expert teachers in 
Sciences. Native teachers in M [aageages. Gym- 
nasium. Resident students. B. Wurron, 
and Lors A. Banos. (Formerly of 525 Park Avenue. 


New Yorx, New York City, 25 Clinton Place. 
EST TEACHERS IN ALL LINES 
SUPPLIED FREE 


Large List of Normal and College Graduates. 
N. ¥. EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. 


New York, New York City, 1961 Madison Avenue. 
LASSICAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Primary and Advanced work. Certificates ac- 
cepted by Wellesley and ae Colleges. Delsarte Gym- 
nastics. Reopens "Sept. Lita V. Nortx, Prin. 


New Yorx, New York City, 9 East 49th St. 
| Bar SCHOOL for Boys. Building large 
and well lighted. Primary for young children. 
Gymnastics under competent instruction. Two resident 
pupils received into principal’s family. Circulars on 
application. 


(For other advertisements in this department see 
ng pages.) 
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New York 


New York 
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New York, New York City, 607 Fifth Avenue. 
OME BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL for 
GIRLS. Rev. and Mrs. Cuas. H. GARDNER, 
Principals. Mrs. Gardner, author of History in Rhyme. 


New York, New York City. 
ME. ALBERTI’S 
DELSAKTE SCHOOL OF*EXPRESSION 
57. Fifth Avenue, N. Y. City 
tober to June. uition "ll 

PuHyYSsIcAL CuLTurs— Physiol ogy. Hygiene, Corrective 

and Atsthetic Gy ELocuTIoNn, Literature, and 
Forensic Uratory. extra. 

A few pupils received in ‘the family. 

Until September 15, address = 
seat of Summer School (1893, July 24 to August 19). 


New York, New York City, 713, 715, 717 Fifth Avenue. 
ISS ANNIE BROWN’S SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS. Thirteenth year begins October of 
third house has been added to those already occupi 
stor Barnard and academic departments. The school 
its f A and other colleges, and for the Columbia 
arvard examinations for women. 


New York, New York City. 
ISS S. D. DOREMUS' 
Boarding and Day SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Removed to 735 Madison Avenue, New York. 


New York, New York City, 19 and 21 East 14th St. 
ETROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC 
Leading Musical Institution of America 
Amy certificates. Examiners: William 
.C.M., and Albert Ross Parsons, 
CM. "Buck, President; E. Agram 
Sheliey, almer are the mem- 
mere of the F A Residence Dept. for students from a 
stance. 
Circulars sent on application. 
W. GREENE. 


New York, New York City, 32 and 34 East 57th St. 
ISS PEEBLES AND MISS THOMPSON'S 
Boarding and Day School for Girls reopens 
Thursday, Oct. 6th. Primary, Academic, and Collegiate 
Departments. Special students admitted. 


New York, New York City, 120 Broadway. 
EW YORK LAW SCHOOL.—“ Dwight 
Method” of instruction. Degree of LL.B. 
given after two years’ course. Graduate course now 


Tuition fee, $100. ok or catalogues, etc., address 
EORGE CHASE. Dean. 


New York, New York City, 7 West 84th St. 
ARK CLASSICAL SCHOOL 


Boarding and Day School for Girls. Reopens Septem- 
ber 21st. Circulars sent on application. 
Mrs. LEWIS and Miss KELSEY, A.M., 
Principals. 


New York, Riverside Drive, 8sth and 86th Sts. 
HE MISSES 
OOL FOR GIRLS 


(Formerly of Columbia" Brooklyn. ) 


New York, New York City, 63 Fifth Avenue. 
dM MISSES GRAHAM (Successors to the 
Misses GREEN), Boarding and Day School for 


tablished in 1816, this school continues the careful 
training and thorough instruction for 

which it has hitherto been so fav known. 

year begins Oct. 4. 


New York, New York City, 22 East 54th Street. 
HE MISSES GRINNELL’S DAY SCHOOL 
for Girls reopens Oct. 4. Collegiate, Academic, 
Preparatory, and Primary depts. Kindergarten Oct. 10. 


New Yorxk, New York City, 200 West 23d St. 
HE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 
APPLIED DESIGN FOR WOMEN 


Offers thorough instruction in wall-paper and 
carpet designing, and makes a specialty of the 
ARCHITECTURAL DEPARTMENT. 
CATALOGUE FREE. For further information 


apply to 
Miss ELLEN J. POND, Secretary. 


New York, New York City, 6, 8, and 10 E. 53d St. 
Ts REED SCHOOL. Boarding and Da 
School for Girls. preparatory, col- 


legiate, and special c 
AG. ALLISTER, Principal. 
TWENTY-NINTH YEAR ey OcToBER 4, 1892. 


New York, New York City, 233 Lenox Ave. 
HE NEW YORK COLLEGIATE INSTI- 
TUTE. Primary, Academic, Collegiate Depts. 
Certificate admits to Wells, Smth, or Welle-ley Colle 
Opens Oct. 4. Rev. ALFRED C. ROE, Principal. 


New York, New York City, 700 Park Avenue. 
NION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
The next term will begin Wednesday, Septem- 
ber 28th, 1892. 


The Faculty will meet the entering students in the 
President’s Room at 10 A.M. 


Rooms will be drawn at 2 P.M. 


The ques address will be delivered by the Rev. 
Puiuipe ScuarF, D.D., Thursday, Sept. 2oth, in Adams 


Students are u to be present on the da opening 
(not earlier), sending their luggage to No, so =< 7oth St 


New York, New York City. 
NIVERSITY LAW SCHOOL 
The Thirty-fourth Year begins Oct. 1, 1892 
Confers LL.B.; also (for graduate course) LL.M. Avus- 
Tin AssottT, LL.D., Dean and Senior Professor. For 
catalogues, showing reorganized Faculty, address 
PROF. I F. RUSSELL, 
University Building or 120 Broadway, N. Y. City. 


New York, Nyack-on-the-Hudson. 
OCKLAND COLLEGE 
For Young Ladies and Gentlemen. 
25 miles from New York. Location beautiful and 
healthful. Rooms single or en suite. Preparatory and 
Coilege courses _ Music, Art, Industrial studies. Type- 
nape and tee Culture. Opens Sept. 19th. Popu- 
rates. es by qequest of 
. M. BANNISTER, A.M. 


New York, Poughkeepsie. 
By NDON HALL. For Lot year. 
ars 


Col reparation. Circ 
lege P SAMUEL WELLS B mall A.M. 


New York, Poughkeepsie. 
ear. repares thorou or Lo 
the Academies and Business M 
ganization. 


SBEE & AMEN, 


New York, Saratoga Springs. 
EMPLE GROVE LADIES’ SEMINARY 
facilities for the higher Sciences, Phi- 
Languag pe, Music, ng: methetic social 
t -eighth ress 
ure. y-eig year be gins 


New York, Sing Sing-on-Hudson. 
HE MOUNT PLEASANT 
MILITARY ACADEMY 
This well-known school will reopen on Sept. 16th, with 
improved facilities. Steam heat, new bathing-house, and 
remodeled houses; one of the very best plants in the busi- 
ness. J. HOWE ALLEN, Principal. 


New York, Sing-Sing-on-the- Hudson. 
HE OSSINING SEMINARY 
FOR YOUNG LADIES 
The twenty-fifth year will begin September 20. 


New York, Springside, Yonkers. 
ISS BLISS’S BOARDING AND DAY 
SCHOOL reopens Sept. 28. Address by letter 
(or personally after Sept 10) as above. 


New York, Syracuse, seo James Street. 
HE MISSES GOODYEAR’S BOARDING 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, under the direction of 
the Misses Goodyear and Mr. Walter A. Burhngame, will 


reopen September 21, 1 or armation 


Onto. Columbus, 151 E. Broad St. 
ISS PHELPS’ ENGLISH AND CLASSI- 
CAL SCHOOL FOR YOUNG Ao 


Special ad ~ 
tory, Physi and Culture. Fall term 
. 29, 1892. 


Onto, Oberlin. 

of COLLEGE. All courses require four 
of pre with either Greek or Mod- 
150 courses of study. 
of the elective ter freshman year. 
Unusually extended courses in Philoso sophy, | E Engysh. 

Mathematics, and Modern Languages. 
ogical, and Botanical Laboratories. Fine ——_ aa. 
ment. Tuition a year an expenses the very 
lowest ns Sept See catalogue for exact descrip- 


“G. W. SHURTLEFF, Secretary, Oberlin, O. 
OBERLIN ACADEMY. Graduates pass easi 


into leading Colleges. Standards in English, 
ew 


French, as by Commission o 
England Ceile salaried renre- 
senting six colleges um, ing Societies, 
College Library open to - 


Pennsylvania 


PENNSYLVANIA, em 
HE MORAVIAN SEMINARY 
FOR YOUNG LADIES 
Offers the advantages of a Christian 
home with the incentives and enthusi- 
asm of a largeschool. Terms moderate. 
Send for catalogue. 


VANIA, Bryn Mawr. 
ISS BALDWIN’S DAY, BOARDING, AND 
School for Girls re- 


opens Septem circular a 
Miss FLORENCE ALDWIN., 


PENNSYLVANIA, Hollidaysburg. 


IPAYSBURG, Pr PA. 
CHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Unexcelled in location, buildings, grounds, 
and in all the requisites of a first-class school 
for girls. Certificate admits to Wellesley. 


Address 
Mrs. R. T. HITCHCOCK. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Lititz, Lancaster Co. 
ear will begin Sept. 1 e, comfort- 
schoo Special to individual schol- 
beral course of study. Rattonal methods of in- 
i Circulars mailed on request 


New York, Tarrytown. 
OME INSTITUTE. Boarding and Day School 
for Young Lashes and Little irls. Will reopen 
Sept. 20. iss M. W. METCALF, Principal. 


New York, Tarrytown-on- Hudson. 
igh: INSTITUTE. Prepares Boys for Col- 
ummer Session ne 


New York, Tarrytown-on-Hudson. 
BULKLEY’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Miss H. L. 
Miss E. C. } Principals. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Nazareth. 
AZARETH HALL 
Moravian Boardin ‘School | for Boys. Health- 
ful location. Ton e care. Term opens 
ednesday, 
Rev. C. C. LANIUS, Principal. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Ogontz. 
GONTZ SCHOOL 
FOR YOUNG LADIES 
Established in 1850. Twenty minutes from Philadel. 
phia, two hours from New York. Opens September 28th. 
For circulars and reports apply to Principals, 
OGONTZ SCHOOL P. O., PA. 


New York, Tivoli-on-Hudson. 


| SCHOOL, Tivoli-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
Location and surroundin unsurpassed. uip- 
ment complete. Gymnasium, drill hall, bowling 

etc. Thorough pre tion for eolle e, scientific sch schools, 


or business. AS. STARR CLARK, D.D., Rector 


New York, Utica. 
RS. PIATT’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


The next school ns t. I 
Applications should be 


North Carolina 


Nortu CAROLINA, Asheville. 
HE MAITLAND SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
French Broad Avenue 


R Septembe 
Ohio 


On10, Cleveland, 1020 Prospect Street. 
ISS MITTLEBERGER’S SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS. Pre tion for Harvard examina- 
tions, and all Colleges for Women. Reopens Sept. 27. 


Onto, Columbus. 

HIO STATE UNIVERSITY 
has 71 Professors and Assistants, 26 
Departments, and 13 Laboratories. Courses 
for degrees in Arts, Philosophy, Science; 
Agriculture, Horticulture and Forestry, 
Veterinary Medicine, Pharmacy, and Civil, 
Mechanical, Electrical, and Mining Engi- 
neering; Law. Post-graduate courses for 
the Master’s and Doctor’s degree. Send 
fora catalogue 


PENNSYLVANIA, Germantown, Philadelphia, 5128 
Germantown Ave. 

RANKLIN SCHOOL 

Established in 1655- Chartered in 1887. A School 


for and Annual Will ve fifteen 
pupils. Th Ranleter wich fall 
on 

A. PERRY, A.M.. Head Master. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. 
ISS GORDON’S BOARDING AND 
DAY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES 
41to and 4112 Spruce St. Most delightful location jp 
Philadelphia. 12th yearopens Sept. 21st, 1892. Fre 
Music, and Colle ory 
Circ on application. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Bustleton. 
T. LUKE’S SCHOOL 


high-class school. healthful 

Delightful surroundings any ny college xy 
S care Num 

Illustrated 


e. 
CHAS. H. STROUT, 
MOULTON Prins. 


PeNNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Germantown. 
LANE SCHOOL. Boarding and 
Dey School for Girls. 36th year opens 
28. Academical and college preparatory courses. 


address 
Mrs. THEODORA B. RICHARDS, Princi 
Miss SARA LOUISE TRACY, A.M., Associate 


PEgENNSYLVANIA, South Bethlehem. 
ISHOPTHORPE, a Boarding-School for Young 
Ladies andGirls. Prepares for Co or gives 
full academic course. Miss F. 1. WALSH, pal. 
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Virginia 


Vircinia, Hollins, 
INSTITUTE for Young Ladies 
Opens Sept. 14, 1892. Preparatory and Col- 
legiate Courses. Conservatory Course in Music. Art 
Elocution pcpocis Situated in valley of Virginia. 
te unexcel Mineral Waters. For information 
CHAS. L. COCKE, Supt. 


VireintA, Louisa Co., Trevillian’s. 

AZELBROOK HOME SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
Mrs. FRANK C. Morris will open on Sept. 
28th, 1892, her Home School for boys; limited to 12. 
Country lovely, climate unsurpassed. Old-fashioned Vir- 
Gra cooking. Head master Fe University of 
irrinia. Boys instructed in riding under competent in- 

structor. Applications should be made early. 


Vircinia, Warrenton. 
= INSTITUTE 
FOR YOUNG LADIES 
Warrenton, Va. 

Thirty-second session opens on September 15, 1892. 
Situated in the Piedmont region of Virginia, on the Rich- 
mond and Danville R.R., s4 miles from Washington. 
Superior buildings and a strong faculty. 

For catalogues, address 
GEv. G. BUTLER, A.M., Principal. 


CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL 
593 Boylston Street, Boston 


Thorough preparation for the Institute of 
Technology, for Business, and for College. 
In all classes, Special Students are received. 
Particular attention to Girls and Young Chil- 
dren. Unusual care of health. The sixty- 
fourth annual catalogue sent on request. 

The class for training Kindergarten 
Teachers is in charge of Miss Lucy 
WHEELOCK. 

The building is situated in the most elegant 
part of the city, and where there are no tempta- 
tions to lead to bad habits. 


PEIRCE COLLEGE. 
or BUSINESS 
SHORTHAND 


A high « affording complete 
equipment for business life, Also French and German. 
open all summer for examination and enrol/ment 
students, Fall term ns Tuesday, Sept. 6th, 1892 Ap 
cation blanks now ready Early enroliment necessary, 
For College Annua\, Shorthand Announcement, Gradu. 
ating Exercises, including Mr. Andrew Uarnegie’s re- 
markable address on practical education, call or address 

Taos, May Perroe, Ph. D, Principal and Founder, 
Record Building, 917-919 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


COLLEGE OF 


SOCIAL ECONOMICS 


AND POLITICAL SCIENCE 


Economics, History, Civics, Politics, Litera- 
ture, Languages, Mathematics, Sciences, etc. 


Superior Commercial Course. Opens Sept. 12. 


Send for Prospectus, 34 Union Square, New York City. 
GEORGE GUNTON, President. 


A HOME SCHOOL FOR SIX 


LITTLE GIRLS 
Under Fourteen Years of Age 


This school combines the refined influences of a lovely 
home with the best educatio advantages; especially 
desirable for those who are deprived of a mother’s care by 
death, or travel H 

eterences: t. ev. UNTINGTON 
N. Y.; Hon. Stewart L. Gen. ALFRED 
Banuas, PRENTISS. M.S.. M.D 

Care of Prof. A. N. Prentiss 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


New York, Aurora. 
AYUGA LAKE MILITARY ACADEMY 
Good location. Building with modern improve- 
ments. Fall term begins Sept. 14, 18902. - 
WRIGHT, B.S., A.M 
or ALFRED K. Mc*LPINE. Principals. 


Pennsylvania Military Academy 
Cuester, Pa. 
31st year. Fall term opens Sept. 14, 1892. 

A MILITARY COLLECE 

in Fe gineering. Chemistry, Ase, 
oughly organized Prepara rtmen 
for CE. HYATT, President. 


TO SAVE 
DRUNKARDS! 


This is the mission of the National Bichlo- 
ride of Gold Institute, cor. Monroe St. and 
Hoyne Ave, Chicago. The effectiveness of 
the Dr. Thompson system as practiced here 
has never been questioned either by those 
who have tried it or by those who have inves- 
tigated it. Whatever may be said about injury 
resulting from other systems, there has never 
been the least symptom of injury to patients 
from the Dr. Thompson treatment. Hundreds 
have been cured, and are witnesses that 
drunkenness and narcotism in its worst 
forms can be speedily cured at this great insti- 
tution. 

The National Bichloride of Gold Co., incor- 
porated, controls the Dr. Thompson Treat- 
ment for the World. Branch Institutes are 
now being established in different States and 
in foreign countries. Friends of the cause, 
who wish to make a splendid paying invest- 
ment and be identified with the grand work, 
should apply at once for stock. The first 
quarterly dividend, a liberal one, was paid 
July 1st. The next will be paid Oct. Ist. 
The amount of stock remaining unsold is 
limited. Shares are only $25 each, and may be 
paid for in $5 monthly installments, if desired. 

For full information regarding stock or treat- 
ment at Institute, as well as the names of 
prominent clergymen and temperance workers 
who indorse the work, apply to or address 


NATIONAL BICHLORIDE OF GOLD 
INSTITUTE 
19 to 21 Quincy St., Chicago, Ill. 


we will send to any address postpaid, one each of 
the following late sheet music publications, allow- 


ing 

Privilege of Exchange 
after five days examination, for other music, if any of 
this proves unsuitable, but no money will be re- 
funded. Copies to be exchanged must be in 
fect condition, or we will not acceptthem. The 
list is as follows: 


SONCS. 


MY LADY’S WINDOW. Nerv. 40 cents. 

THE BIRD AND THE MAIDEN. Jamison. 40 cents. 

SUNSHINE AND SHADOW. Rasocn. 60 cents. 
PIANO MUSIC. 

BOW KNOT POLKA. cents. 

FESTIVAL MARCH. ZEISBERG. §0 cents. 

FELICITE. Borex. 40 cents. 


Complete catalogues furnished free on applica- 
tion. ention this paper. 
——PUBLISHED BY— 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


Reot & Sons Music Co., The John Church Co., 
goo Wabash Ave., Chicago. 13 E. 26th St., New York. 


Must be given the highest UNION. 
400 Years of 
American History 


In scope, style, and plan, resemb'es ** Green’s History of 
the English People;”’ dealing with causes and principles 
as well as events. Narrative, description, biography, and 
philosophy play their parts, while the great historical 
features stand out with inviting distinctness. 


_ { John Lord, D.D., LL.D. 
| brat J. Patton, Ph.D. 


Two Vols., octavo, 1,200 pages, $5.00. 
Send for Description. 


FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, New York 


THE BEST HYMN BOOK 
For Evangelistic Service, Sunday -Schools, and 


Gospel Hymns Nos and 6 


Combined 


400 Pages 438 Hymns 
Music, 860 per 100; 70c. ea. by Mail. 
Words, $20 per 100; 22c. ea. by Mail 
The John Church Co. The Biglow & Main Co. 
74 W. ath St., Cincinnati.!76 East 9th St., New York. 


i luable in proportion t 
AN AGENCY its influence. if fe merely hears 
of vacancies and TH AT is something, but if it 
tells you about them is asked to recommend 


a teacher and recommends RECOMMENDS: 


you, that 
Cc. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


CHURGH BELLS 
PUREST METAL, LLS AND 
UssHANE 


for Price and Ca 
FOUNDRY. BALTIMORE, 


TIFFANY -GLASS-&- DECORATING: COMPANY: 


FURNISHERS:& GLASS:WORKERS DOMESTIC &-ECCLESIASTICAL: 


‘DECORATIONS: 


*333-7T0.341- FOURTH: 


MEMORIALS. 


AVENUE: NEW - YORK: 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 740 Broadway, N.Y. 


can completely fill at the lowest rates all orders for School or Miscellaneous Books, wherever 
published, and promptly forward same in a single shipment. 


Supplying Schools with Books 


a specialty. Catalogues of and estimates for School and Library Books on application. 
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THIS 


If you will buy one of our Combination Boxes of “Sweet Home” 
Soap and Toilet Articles. ~ 


You MUST HAVE SOAP -Itis an absolute necessity—the only question is where you 
shall buy it; we make it a decuied object for you to buy of us—direct from factory to con- 
sumer. and save all middlemen’s and dealers’ profits. 

REMEMBER, “Sweet Home” Family Soap is an extra fine pure Soap, made from refine! 
tallow and vegetable oils. On account of its firmness and purity cake will do doub!e 
the work of common cheap soaps. 

OUR COMBINATION Box contains a large supply of the best Soaps anil finest Toilet 
Articles made, and will give satisfaction to the most fastidious person, e have been man- 
ufacturing Soaps for over 17 years, and operate one of the largestand best equipped plants 
in this country, having a capacity of fifteen million pounds a year. 


The “Chautauqua Desk” 


is a “ thing of beauty” and will be “a joy forever” to all who possess one. It is artistically 
designed, complete in appointments, a model piece of furniture, and affords what nine out of 
ten Rousse lack— a suitable and convenient place for writing letters, studying, drawing, etc., 
etc., which will be used and appreciated by every member of the family. 

It is made of SOLID OAK, varnished and hand-rubbed antique finish, with brass trim- 
mings. It stands five (5) feet hich, is two and a half (214) feet wide and ten and a half (104) 
inches deep. Itis a perfect and complete desk, and also has three roomy book shelves, a op 
shelf for bric-a-brac, seven pigeon holes for papers, compartments for Jetter paper, ink, etc. 
When placed in your home, filled with books which you prize, and ornamented with the gifts 
of friends, it will become a centre of attraction, and you will be grateful to us for adding a 


new pleasure to your life. 
O R D E YOU RUN NO RISK. EACH BOX CONTAINS 
and if after 30 days’ trial ONE HUNDRED CAKES, (full size).. $6.00 


youare not convinced that the bé SWE ET HOME ” Family Soap, 
TO-DAY 


be 

\ 


refund your money without 


goods are all we claim, will 
comment, simply on receipt enough to last an average family one year. Has no superior. 


150 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK, June 9th. 
Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Gentlemen :—I take pleasure in stating that during the past three 
rears we have usedin my household three of your Sweet Home 
‘Combination Boxes” with the various extras, etc., which you 

eee ; during this time we have not had to buy any other soap for 
aundry, household or toilet use. The goods are very pleasing to 
my family ; we have found the extras all that you have promised, 
and I consider the entire outfit a most excellentinvestment. You 
are at liberty to use this letter as you think best. 
(Signed) JESSE L. HURLBUT, 
Sunday School Sec’y and Principal of the C. L. 8. C 


Dear Mr. Larkin: PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 23. 


M 
{ have thoroughly tested your various toilet articles and am de- 
lighted with their exquisite quality. The handkerchief perfume is 
especially pleasing and I intend to adopt it exclusively. 
Sincerely yours, 
HELENE MODJESK A, (Countess Bozenta.) 


We can refer you to thousands of people who have used Sweet Home 
Soap for — yearsand still order at regular intervals, also Bank of 
Buffalo, Bank of Commerce, Buffalo; Henry Clews & Co., Bankers, New 
lork; Metropolitan National Bank, Chicago, or any other Banker in the 
United States. Also R. G. Dun & Co. and the Bradstreet Co. 


ONE OF THE 


talked as strongly for Sweet Home as | always have for Equal Rights—both 


of your request, and no char, 
will be made for what you have used and we will Ir BOXES BORAXINE, a New and Won- 1.10 
take the Box and Desk away at our own expense. Bolling or 
HOW CAN WE DO MORE? Simple—Easy—Efficient. /# each pockige is a coupon for 10¢., 
payable in goods—worth in all... 1.10 
; 4 Remit $10.00 by check or any way that is most con- z One Box (1-4 Doz.) Modjeska Complexion Soap. 60 
: > venientand we will ship at once the t Box and the > An exquisite beautifier. Imparting a velvety softness to the 
. @ beautiful Desk. The desk is carefully crated so it will > skin, which is greatly admired. It removes all roughness, 
é @ not rub or chafe and we guarantee the goods to arrive % redness, blotches, D me ws and imperfections from the face. 
: > in perfect condition. We have ntorage warehouses inthe 3 mene adapted for the nursery or children’s use. 
arge cities, and your order e rom the ware- 
iiouse nearest yor, 20 delivery will be prompt. Wedo § Modjeska Perfume, refined, «80 
@ net pay freights and cannot possibly afford to, giving -_ PoP 8 
: @ such an immense bargain as we do, but as each order PS One Box (1-4 Doz.) Ocean Bath Toilet Soap..... 30 
‘ton wean our customers pa an 
4 $3 one dollar. Send all orders direct to BUFFALO, N. ¥. > 4 One Box (1-4 Doz.) Creme Oatmeal Toilet Soap. .25 
One Box (1-4 Doz.) Elite Toilet Soap............ 
READ THESE! One English Jar Modjeska Cold Cream, pelight- .25 
HEADQUARTERS OF THE SALVATION ARMY IN AMERICA, —— Pleasant, Soothing, Healing. Cures Chapped Hands 
111 Reade Street, New York. and Lips. 
Larkin Soap Manufacturing Company, June Ist, 1892. One Bottle Modjeska Tooth Powder............  .25 
Gentlemen—You may ship me another Combination Box of Sweet Preserves the teeth, hardens the gums, sweetens the breath. 
Home Soap atonce. Thisis my fifth order so you may safely as- : 
sume I am pleased with the liberal way you have always treated One Packet Clove Pink Sachet Powder, Refinea, .25 
- You can make —_ of my testimonial, as to the excellency Lasting. 
of your goods, as you desire. 
y MRS. (GENERAL) BALLINGTON BOOTH. One Stick Napoleon Shaving Soap......... vee 30 


Price of Articles if Bought Separately - - -$11.00 
DESK if Bought of Dealer---.......... . 10,00 


ESTABLISHED 1875. INCORPORATED 1892. 
CAPITAL, $500,000.00. 


Ten Thousand persons who have used ‘SWEET 
HOME’’ Soap for years have become 
Stockholders in our Company. 


Larkin Soap 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Over 


FACTORIES: 
Seneca, Heacock, 
and Carroll Sts. 


BRILLIANT SISTERS OF HENRY WARD BEECHER 
SPEAKS A WORD IN 


DEAR MR. LARKIN: You know I have used your soaps for many years, 
are sure to win we know full well. . . 


OUR FAVOR: 


HARTFORD, Conn., June 16th, 1892. 


and since I became a a in your company a facetious friend sa 


‘ ISABELLA BEECHER HOOKER. 
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Horlick’s 
Malted Milk 


The milk served by the ‘‘ milkman,” is from 
twelve to forty-eight hours old. It, especially 
in hot weather, takes on rapid chemical pe 

The microscope proves it to be the most common 
conveyance of the Bacteria of Cholera—Infantum 
and Marasmus, and to this is traceable the large 
death-rate of infants during the summer months, 


Pure Milk 


The milk in Horlick’s Malted Milk is treated 
within two hours from the cow. The animal 
heat properly extracted, then thoroughly steril- 
ized and evaporated in vacuo to a dry powder. 
No disease germs are possible. 


A Baby Food 


Combine milk with y and barley as in 
Horlick’s Malted Milk, prepared in such a form 
that it is not subject to climatic change, and we 
have a palatable tood, free from starch, that is 
most nutritious and easily digested by the child. 

At all druggists. EnJorsed by all physicians. Send 
to us for a free sample. 


LONDON, ENG INE, WIS. 


Honesty— 


Not a trace of shoddy or trickery in Scotch 
Homespun. Every thread plainly discern- 
ible to the asked eye, provided it is 
genuine. 

We have the Genuine Scotch Homespun 
Suits, well and carefully made, worth 
double the price of the imitations, and yet 
we charge no more for them than the imi- 
tations cost. $14, $15, $16, and $18 per 
suit. 

Samples and self-measurement guide 
sent free. 


F.O. THOMPSON 


Tailor, Clothier, and Importer, 


1338 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 
(Opposite the Mint.) 


Bits of Fun 


For “two thousand car-loads of cats 
gone East,” as stated in our last week’s 
issue, please read oats instead of cats.— 
lllinois Paper. 


—Mr. William Winter, in his thoughtful 
and witty address on the higher education 
recently delivered in Staten Island, recalled 
a comical remark made to him last sum- 
mer in one of the western islands of Scot- 
land. It was uttered by a pious lady, who 
was extolling the marvellous oratorical 
powers of the Rev. Mr. Spurgeon. “ That 
preacher, it appeared, had arrived at a 
place where he was to speak, and had 
pleaded a headache as a reason for not 
speaking ; but no substitute could be found, 
and the famous orator was compelled to 
ascend the pulpit. ‘And if you could 
only have heard him,’ said this enthusiastic 
admirer, ‘you wouldn’t have thought he 
had a pain in his head—or anything 
else /’"—Tribune. 


SOOTHING 


ORICINATED 
For INTERNAL as much as EXTERNAL use. 


JOHNSON’S 
Anodyne Liniment 


ene ped on Sugar, Children Love It, 
raveier should have a bottle of it in hi« satchel. 
romptly, Always ready to use, for Cougne ~ 
roat, Tonsilitis, Colic, Cramps and ains. 


ruises like 


lieves Cutaand . 
Cures A a, Catarrh, Bronchitis, Cholera- 
Morbus, Chifviaine, Ct Chapa, Soreness in Body or Limba, 
Stiff Muacies or Strains. Inhale for Nervous Headache. 

lil’st’d Pamphiet free. Sold everywhere. Price % cta. 
Six botties, $200. I. 8. JOHNSON & CO., Boston, Maas. 


All Grocers sell GOLD DUST WASHING POWDER. 


N. K. FAIRBANK & CO., Sole Manufacturers, 


CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, BOSTON, 


BALTIMORE, NEW 


ORLEANS, SAN FRANCISCO 


PORTLAND, ME., PORTLAND, ORE,, PITTSBURGH AND MILWAUKEE. 


TWO WORN SPOTS 


on the back of the spoon spoils it. 


STERLING SILVER INLAID 
SPOONS and FORKS 


will show no worn spots, Each piece is marked on the 


** EB STERLING INLAID HE”’ 
If you cannot obtain these goods of your Jeweler, 
send for Catal ogue. 

The poss brand of Sectional Plated Spoons and Forks 
is made by us and marked 
**HOLMES & EDWARDS 

Read our Guarantee Certificates, 
THE HOLMES & EDWARDS SILVER Co., 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


DIXON’S 
American Graphite 
PENCILS. 


Are unequaled for smooth, tough leads. If not familiar 
with them, mention Christian Union and send 1:6c. for 
samples worth double the money. 
JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 
HEALTH warranted to renew 
ost satisf 


FREE 


Hair Book & bos Hare’ 


16 CORTLANDT 


_NEW YORK 


The 


ASK YOUR GROCHR FOR 
Celebrated 


CHOCOLAT MENIER 


Annual Sales Exceed 38 MILLION LBS. 


Write for Samples. Sent Free. Menier, Union 8q., N. Y,. 
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Financial 


The shipment of $1,500,000 gold abroad 
this week was only done by the payment 
of a good commission to the shippers by 
the parties ordering it from the other side. 
It was supposed that only the foreign 
necessities of a year and over ago could 
make a move of this sort practicable, but 
the preparation of Austria fora gold basis 
for its currency, and the extraordinary 
needs of Russia to replenish her gold re- 
serve to meet her foreign payments, seem 
to give adequate reasons for gold drafts on 
us, even at a premium, especially as our 
market for the metal is, even at the pres- 
ent rate, cheaper than any European 
market. Since these shipments are inde- 
pendent of any legitimate mercantile or 
bankers’ exchange it is a question how 
long they are going to be kept up; in other 
words, on a business basis, gold exports 
are at end, but on special purchases who 
knows how long it may be continued? It 
is this uncertainty that confronts us now. 
Yet, we repeat what we said a week ago, 
we believe that the movement is about 
ended. It is a drawback to us, for our 
gold reserves, especially in the Treasury, 
are depleted to a point where replenish- 
ment will be needed if the drafts are not 
soon checked, and it serves to foster a 
little feeling of distrust as to the outcome. 
This and the interior movement of cur- 
rency, which is now distinctly noticeable, 
are reducing our bank reserves, and very 
slightly increasing call rates for money, 
which, however, have not advanced more 
than % per cent., ranging now from 2 to 
2% per cent., against 1% to 2 per cent. 
of late. It will be decidedly to our ad- 
vantage now if money rates will stiffen, 
both as an indication of new business de- 
mands and as a barrier against gold ship- 
ments. 

The utterly foolish and ruinous strike 
at Buffalo has been ‘called off,” one of 
the most senseless of many such during 
the past six months. The shocks that 
such lawless movements are giving to so- 
ciety and business are loudly calling for an 
effectual check to be applied in some way, 
for they curtail business, depress markets, 
render insecure life and property, and, ina 
word, demoralize the regular order and 
peace of the country. Wall Street, how- 
ever, seldom succumbs to these labor dis- 
turbances, and the present instance has 
been no exception; prices have been fairly 
maintained for most of the list, with dis- 
tinct declines for other causes in two or 
three stocks, and distinct advances in others. 
Perhaps the average quotation has been 
lowered a little. The decision in the pre- 
liminary suit, in the courts of New Jersey, 
against the Reading—N. J. Central alliance 
has been rendered against the latter, and 
has had some depressing influence. The 
suit, however, has but just begun, and to 
all practical purposes the companies are 
as intimately and closely allied .as ever. 
Courts can do much, but they cannot pre- 
vent property-owners from virtually work. 
ing in perfect unison and harmony if 
mutual interests dictate such a unison. 
Reading declined 1 per cent. or 2 per cent. 
on this court decision, but is steady at its 
present price. The United States Circuit 
Court in Texas has, this week, rendered a 
decision which those who approve it con- 
sider puts a stop to arbitrary and dema- 
gogic legislation against railways, such 
as deprives the latter of a review in the 
courts. The present Texas law, under this 
decision, is a nullity, for it is declared to be 
clearly unconstitutional from a National 
standpoint. This relieves railways in Texas 


from the control of a Commission and en- 
joins all parties from bringing suits against 
the former for damages on account of viola- 
tion of such dictation, until a final decision 
is reached. The principle declared by Judge 
McCormick is one thatis far reaching, and 
changes the status of State Railway Com- 
missions, and the Inter-State Commission, 
as well, in their relation to railways. 

Money closes at 1% per cent. 

The bank statement is as follows: 


Legal tenders, increase..... ........ 1,300 
Deposits, decrease. 7,330,800 
Reserve, Gecrease...... 2,491,000 


This leaves the city banks with a surplus 
reserve of $9,887,875. 
WALL STREET. 


FINANCIAL 


AMERICAN FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Office, Company’s 
Building, 
308 & 310 

Walnut St., 

| Philadelphia 
CASH CAPITAL $500,000 00 

Reserve for Reinsurance and 

all other claims ..........:. 2,286,388 25 
Surplus over all Liabilities .... 307,152 28 


TOTAL ASSETS JAN. 1, 1892, 


$3,993)540-53 


THOR MON President. 

HAS. P. PEROT, Vice-Presi 
RICHARD MARIS Secretary and Treas. 
JAMES B. YOUNG. Actuary. 


S What we offer investors: $ 
$ SECURITY ; $ 
$ First Mortgages on City Property. # 
$ Eight per cent. interest. $ 
Right to withdraw in 30 days. 
- Home Savings and Loan Association - 
of Minneapolis. 
$ Capital paid in, $850,000. 3 
$ For Pamphiet address $ 
$ H. F. NEWHALL, x 
$ Manager Eastern Office, $ 
: 533 Drexel Building, Philada., Pa. : 
$ $ 


The 


Banking Company 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
Surplus and Undivided Profits ..... 137,287 


Offers © per cent. Debentures, secured by deposit 
of 1st mortgages with the Union Trust Company of 
New York, or the Security Company of Hart/ord, Conn. 
Amount of issue limited by Law. Connecticut Trus- 
tees, Executors, &c., can invest in these bonds. 


SAFEST or aut INVESTMENTS 


CITY ano BOND on 
COUNTY 


Descriptive Bond Lists furnished on application 


N. W. HARRIS & CO., BANKERS, 
15 Wall Street, New York. 
BOSTON. CHICACO, 


MINNE APOLIS Real Estate, Loans, In- 
surance, and Rentals. 
Send for Guide Map of Minneapolis, the plow Coy, 
1B. TABOUR, 32s Hennepin Ave. 


“Safe Investments, 
How to 
Make Them” 


is the title of a little book 
which we publish and 
send free. It is worth 
your reading, even if you 
have only a hundred 
dollars to place. 


The Provident 


Please mention The Christian Union 


[Jnited States Trost Company 


45 & 47 WALL STREET 


TEN MILLION DOLLARS 


This Company is a legal depository for 
moneys paid into Court, and is authorized to 
act as guardian, trustee, or executor. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 


which may be made at any time and withdrawn 
after five days’ notice, and will be entitled to 
interest for the whole time they may remain 
with the Company. 

Executors, Administrators, or Trustees of 
Estates, Religious and Benevolent Institutions, 
and individuals will find this Company a con- 
venient depository for money. 


JouNn A. STEWART, Pres. 
GEORGE BLIss, Vice-Pres. 
JAMES S. CLARK, Second Vice-Pres. 
HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 
Louis G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 
TRUSTEES: 


Witson G. Hunt, Crosspy Brown, 
Danie. D. Lorp, DWARD CoopER, 
SAMUEL SLOAN, W. Bavarp CurTrTine, 
AMES Low, CHARLES S. SMITH, 
Wa. 
ALEXANDER E. O 
H. ‘JR, 
LOANE 


mM. WALTER PHELPs, 
D. James, 

OHN A. STEWART, 

ERASTUS CORNING, 
Joun HARSEN RHOADES, 
ANSON PHELPs STOKEs, 
GeorGce BLIss, 
WILLIAM Lispey, 


Gustav H. SCHWAB, 
RANK LYMAN, Bk’ lyn. 
GrorGcse F. VieTor, 
WaALporF AsTor. 


Defaulted 


Mortgages 


Correspondence regarding them > 


invited. Collections made. Re. 
liable valuations given. Real Es 
tate rented and sold. Write for 
our references. 


The City Real Estate Trust Co., 


ton, 101 Devonshire St. 
illadelphia, Drexel B'd’g. Topeka, Kas. 


S. F. Jayne & Co. 


MANAGERS OF ESTATES 
Investors in New York Real Estate and 
Mortgages for Residents and 
Non-Residents 


APPRAISERS AND BROKERS IN REAL ESTATE 
254 West Twenty-third Street and 
59 Liberty Street, NEW YORK 
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Piso’s Kemedy for Catarrh is the 
Rest, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 


CATARRE 


Sold by druggists or sent by mail, 
50c. E.'T. Hazeltine, Warren, Pa. 


EXTRACT OF BEEF! 


Inferior and imitation sorts are coarse, of disagree- . 
able odor and unpleasant flavor, but the’ genuine 


Liebig COMPANY'S 


ustus von Liebig, 
The the great chemist, 


has the odor of roast beef gravy. a fine flavor, dis- 
solves clearly in water, and assimilates with the finest 
and simplest cookery. 


FOR DELICIOUS, REFRESHING BEEF TEA 
FOR IMPROVED AND ECONOMIC COOKERY 


E 
Pi, [ANOS 


Celebrated for N 0 S: Elegant 
Designs, Superior Workmanship, and 
Great Durability. Sold on easy terms. Old 
instruments taken in exchange. Write for 
catalogue and full intormation, 

170 Tremont &St.. Boston. Mase. 


GARFIELD TEA 


HORT-HAND cota: 


ion. 
of Books and helps 


E LF TAU Cc HT tor self. 


BENN PITMAN and JEROME B. HOWA 
PHONOGRAPHIC INSTITUTE, CINCINNATI, 


Over. 
comes 


TWO-CENT stamp will carry 

this paper to your friend in any 
part of the United States, Canada, or 
Mexico, after you have read it and 
written your name on the corner. 


The “ Labor” Problem 


Can science do nothing towards the 
solution of these difficulties? Statistics 
show us that if we were all to labor no 
one would want for anything, neither the 
necessities of life nor reasonable pleasures 
nor enjoyments. Again, is there any in- 
telligent rich man who would not wish his 
sons to labor? Who does not believe that 
labor in moderation brings happiness, if 
only that it gives a keener zest for recrea- 
tion? Who does not believe that idleness 
brings mental and physical injury? Who 
then would wish for his children existence 
in a community where idleness is to be 
their lot? Is there any thinking man who 
can feel reasonably comfortable when only 
a few blocks distant thousands are eking 
out a dark existence by labor that extends 
in many cases over double the. allotted 
number of hours, who have few pleasures 
and fewer still of what we call the comforts 
of life ? 

Yet wise laws could regulate much of 
this in the brief period of one generation. 
Lighten the burden of taxation upon the 
poor, by letting those whose wealth is 
protected by the State chiefly furnish the 
means of subsistence for the State, at the 
same time offering a discouragement to 
the amassing of great wealth. The well- 
known expedient of income tax would bea 
step in this direction. Take out of the 
control of private individuals the power to 
amass great fortunes at the expense of the 
public, through the management of func- 
tions like railway, express, and telegraph, 
which are purely of a public character. 
Establish a system of currency, self-regu- 
lated by means of postal savings banks ; 
tax highly the unimproved properties which 
are held for purposes of speculation. 
Finally, let it be a recognized principle 
that when men employ many laborers their 
business ceases to be purely a private 
affair, but concerns the State, and that 
disputes between proprietor and workmen 
must be submitted, not to the brute force 
of so many Pinkerton mercenaries, but to 
arbitration.—/ohn Brishen Walker in 
“ The Cosmopolitan Magazine” ‘or Sep- 
tember. 


Numbering the Hairs 


“To number the hairs of your head is 
not avery difficult task,” a gold refiner said 
to an English reporter. “ A very close ap- 
proximation can be made by weighing the 
entire amount of hair on a man’s head 
and then weighipg a single hair. The 
weight of the former divided by that 
of the latter will, of course, give the de- 
sired number. If you will pluck out a 
hair from your beard I can show you.” A 
long and straggling one was accordingly 
detached, the refiner putting it ona scale 
which was inclosed in a glass case and 
graduated with extreme accuracy. With 
little weights of aluminium he piled up on 
one arm until an equipoise was reached. 
The hair weighed three milligrammes. 
“If you reduce it to figures,” he ,said, “ it 
would require 8,000 hairs to weigh an 
ounce, and suppose you have six ounces, 
you have 48,000. 


Will Mary B. Boyd, author of “A Berk- 
shire Town,” in our issue of August 13, 
kindly send her address to the Editors. 


False Economy 
Is practiced by people who buy inferior articles of 
food because cheaper than standard goods. Infants 
are entitled to the best food obtaina le. It is a fact 
that the Gail Borden “ Eagle” Brand Condensed 
Milk is the best infant food. Your grocer and 
gist keep it. 


Who rules in this town? 

Depends on the question up. 

The lamp-chimney ques- 
tion—what sort do you break ? 

Whatever sort your dealer 
deals in. 

How, do you think, he 
selects his chimneys? 

He buys those that cost him 
least; he can get the regular 
price for them; and the faster 
they break the more he sells. 
That’s how he reasons. 

Tell him you want Mac- 
beth’s top”’ or “‘ pearl 
glass,”’ tough glass, transpar- 
ent, clear, not foggy, fine, of 
right shape and uniform. Tell 
him you'll pay him a nickel 
more a piece, and that will 
cover his extra costs twice 
over. Tell him you don't pro- 
pose to break any more. Try 


your hand at ruling. 
Pittsburg. GEO. A. & Co. 


ath Ave., cor. 16th Street, N.V. 


IMPROVED HALL TYPEWRITER. 


‘he best and most simple ma- 
chine made. Interchangeable 

Type into all languages. Dur- 

abie, easiest running, rapid as 

any. Endorsed by the Clergy 4 : 

and literary people. Send for 

Illustrated Cata’ Agents 

wanted’ Address ['ypewriter 

Co., 611 Wash. St., Boston, Mass. 

BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 
Price< an ree. Name this paper. 
DEAF NESS. Noises cuRED 
vecessful when fail. Sold 
by F. Hiscos, Bway, N.Y. W rite for ot REE 

SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS 

Want advertisements of thirty words or less will 
be published under this heading at one dollar a 
week. Four cents a week is charged for each word 
im excess of thirty. 

A WOMAN OF EDUCATION AND RE- 
FINEMENT, expcrienced as stenographer and type- 
writer, desires posi'ion as privste secretary and amanu- 
ensis to person needing onc Refined home more induce- 
mew than high salary. dress E. D., Box 248, Catskill, 

FOR RENT—A fully furnished stone Doses, 
in first-class condition. Prospect hts, Brooklyn. 
Owner must leave city. Will rent lor a ew months or a 
year. B——, 104 Bible House, New York. 

GOVERNESS.— Wanted, by a young lady (experi- 
enced), position in a family or yo as resident or daily 
governess, or wou'd oom class. Acquirements: Engli 

Address 


rench. Music Best of References. R., No. 
2,337; Christin Union. 


WANTED, near New York. a ’ boarding school, 
not over $200 a year, or a family where bev wa be re- 
ceived to attend district school. Address C . No. 
2,340, care Christian Union. 


WANTED — A lady accustomed to manage a boarding- 
house or club of about 100 guests, to take entire charge of 
a school boarding-house. Must be thoroughly competent 
and refined. Send letters, full account of apphcant, and 
wages expected. e place leaves one free to en age 
other work during Jul and August. Address 
2,341, care Christian Union. 


WANTED—By refined and educated lady, a position 

as houssheaper | in private family or boarding Un- 
merviiguaare references. Addr.ss P. O. Box 371, Spring- 
e 


A REAL COUNTRY HOME, with thorough care 
and instruction, is offered for a few little a yr 
experienc » in teaching and home care of 
dress C 2,325, care Christian Union. 


WANTED-—By a you lady, just sraduated, having 
lice to teach, a ey teacher in school or gover- 
ness in A aby amily. Address, promptly, Box 93, 
Upper Montclair, N i 


A DELIGHTFUL HOME and chaperonage for 
four youp young uing art or musical 
on New 


Address C. B., 37 East 64th St. 


AN 
SEN 
Cures Otners, 
Will Cure You. 
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